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‘* Love is of God.” 


But love that 
is of God is worthy love. Love in 
itself has no merit: the merit lies in the object of 
love. 


Loving Worthily 


‘*If you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear gain, and wholly well for you."’ 


See to it that the object of your love is worthy of the 
outgoing and the up-giving of yourself. Then, have 
no fear that you shall love too strongly or too well. 


Ba. 


No art puts more healing and sweet- 
ness into the soul and society than 
the art of silence. Our worst regrets are for what 
we have said, rather than what we have left unsaid. 
Many a great success has been reaped by keeping 
Very few of our richest hu- 


The Art of Silence 


man relationships are preserved without wise and 
sacrificing silences. The difficulty lies in knowing 
and seizing the ‘‘right time.’’ We all know the 
golden opportunity when it is past. How then shall 
we acquire this art without which one never becomes 
a graceful Christian? It is an art whose last and 
hardest lesson is best learned first. Be sure it is 
safest and wisest to keep still when you are under 
the greatest provocation to speak. It is then that 
silence is of the most value, and one such silence 
carries easily within itself the pfomise and power of 
all lesser ones. 
2... 


Tact in speech and in action is a 
potent factor in personal influence. 
‘* Tact’’ means ‘‘touch ;’’ it is commonly used as 
meaning skilful and delicate touch. He who would 
touch others without paining or repelling them, must 
touch tenderly and wisely. An oculist must have a 
care, while removing a speck of dust from the eye, to 
reach the speck without harming the eye ; that. re- 
quires tact. A man who would correct another for 
a fault, needs to indicate the fault without disturbing 
the temper ; that requires tact. Touch that. does 
what & needful without doing what is not necessary, 
is tact. Tact is something that we may lack to begin 
with, but we have no right to live without it. Chris- 
tina Rossetti says: ‘‘ Tact is a gift: it is likewise a 
grace. As a gift, it may, or may not, have fallen to 
our share; as a grace, we are bound either to possess 
or to acquire it.’’ 


Duty of Having Tact 


2 


It is not always easy to get at the 
truth. Yet, if the truth is to be 
reached, that which embodies, contains, or presents 
it, must often be studied, before the truth is reached. 
And, if the truth is worth getting at, we should be 
grateful for that which is the means or occasion of its 
being presented. There are Sunday-school teachers 
who regard the lesson story which contains the truth 
they wish to teach, much as a child regards the hull 
which contains the kernel he wants to get at—as an 
obstacle which an inscrutable Providence has placed 
in their way. ‘‘I wish he would give us the spiritual 
truth of the lesson without troubling about the facts,’’ 
said a teacher about an instructor of teachers. It had 


Getting at the Truth 


“never occurred to him that the story, so far from 


being an obstacle to keep him from the truth, was the 
vessel to which he was indebted for bringing the 
truth to him. We get at the truth, not by ignoring 
its embodiment, but by taking advantage of it. 


=a 


Realizing the Value 10 appreciate our position we must 
of our Atmosphere put ourselves outside of it. If we 
were asked how we should like to live at the bottom 
of an ocean, the suggestion would not strike us 
pleasantly. Yet we do live in that very position, 
with its fluid waves rising twenty or thirty miles 
above our heads, and transforming the appearance 
of every object that we see beyond it. It is an 
ocean so impalpable that, although it presses us on 
every side with a weight which amounts to tons, yet 
we are years before we perceive its existence and 
realize its effects. Our whole life is so adapted to it 


that we doubt our ability to live outside of it, with 
as much reason as a jish might doubt the existence 
of organic life outside of water. And just as con- 
stant with us, and as unceasing in pressure, are those 
spiritual influences which shape our lives. We live 
and move and have our being in them, and yet 
hardly can be brought to realize their existence. As 
only a storm brings home to us the reality and 
power of the atmosphere, so only the distress and 
anguish of the soul in the presence of a divine power 
to which it is alien and opposed can bring us to the 
realization of God. But the storm is not the truest 
disclosure of the character and’ use of the atmos- 
phere, and the view a terrified conscience takes of 
God's character is as misleading with regard to him, 
In calm, even more sensibly than in storm, we may 
realize the life-bringing and the life-sustaining power 
of the spiritual atmosphere with which God surf- 
rounds us. 


CAB 
Expecting the Best 


VERY man is to his fellows a standard of meas- 
urement. He may not wish it, and he may _ 
not suppose it, but he is either scattering or gather- 
ing, tearing down or building up, by his attitude 
toward life. He who is not with Christ in gathering _ 
and building up, is*against him in scattering and 
tearing down. He is diminishing the amount of 
Christ’s influence in the world, or he is adding to it, 
by the tone of his influence, and the atmosphere he 
carries round with him. There is no neutral posi- 
tion possible to him. 

There is one form of this influence which escapes 
notice too easily, and yet which is of the first im- 
portance. It is the expectations we form of one 
another, and which we convey in all sorts of subtle 
ways,—by gesture more often than speech, by tones 
rather than words, by omissions more commonly 
than by actions. The sociologists tell us that expec- 
tation was the earliest form of law. Before any © 
general rule of action came to be formulated, and 
long before these found utterance in fixed forms of 
words, the expectation of a decision in accordance 
with the conscience of the community, and then, 
after several such had been pronounced, the expec- 
tation of their uniformity, constituted the earliest+ 
approach to a legal code. The wise king was he 
whose decisions best responded to the deepest in- 
stincts of right in his people, and who gave them the 
concrete authority of a law. The wise community 
was that which rose above temporary passion and 
prejudice, and demanded from its king the decision 
which secured the amplest play to justice. Folly on 
either side was in expecting less than the best, or in 
giving less than the best that was expected. 

We are all shaping the lives of our fellows by our 
expectations, just as these primitive communities 
shaped the laws in the mouths of their kings. We 
are demanding the higher or the lower of them, to 
their benefit or their hurt. The mother who acqui- 
esces in a child’s selfishness or laziness, may find in 
that an indulgence for her own sentimental affec- 
tion ; but she is shaping her child to its ruin. . The 
wife or husband who puts the marriage relation on 


rn we os - ye - 
“any lower ground than that of mutual -sacrifice, is 


helping to spoil a life given him or her for seaging 


Tess than the truest public spirit in his chosen -rulers, 
and. acquiesces in any low standard of political duty, 


“to make them. 
‘and truthful himself, cannot be held irresponsible 


‘cannot acquit himself of responsibility, when he finds 
fault with the self-seeking and the unscrupulousness of 


the politicians. They are what he has been helping 
The business man, however honest 


for alow tone in business morals, if he acquiesces in 


Wess than the highest probity in those he deals with. 


The teacher is not faithful to his place and its exact- 
ing duties, when he takes idleness, carelessness, pre- 

of knowledge, or deceit, as things of course in 
his pupils. He can do his duty only by taking the 
best for granted. ‘‘ It’s a shame to lie to Arnold,” 
said a Rugby boy; “ for he always believes what 
you say.’” Yet Dr. Arnold inflicted the severest 


| penalties he could on boys he caught im a lie. 


. Lew expectations are always and everywhere de- 


- moralizing. The temper which accepts less than the 


~ ‘est, especially when it finds amusement in the false- 
~~ hoods, frauds, and pretenses with which men. cheat 
_ ‘ach other and themselves out of the best, is a tem- 


per which lands us at last in moral despair. _ So 


’ Erasoms dealt with the sins and follies of his time, 


‘turning them into elegant, and witty Latin for the 


amusement of scholars. And men wonder why this 
elegant, moderate, and smooth-spoken Erasmus and 
his like were not the workers of the Reformation, 
which was done by a rough-tongued Martin Luther. 
Tt was because Luther was a man who might have 
written of himself, ‘‘I have loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity.’’ He demanded the best of Christen- 


dom, its popes, its emperors, its bishops and electors, 
and he would be content with no less. Good was 
never stale to him, nor evil ever less than a horror. 
"He kept the freshness and vigor of his moral percep- 
> ‘tions through all his life, and when he came face to 


face with lying or oppression or cruelty, he wrote 
if spoke of it ‘‘in words as hard as bullets,’” out of 


ae the fervor of his heart. ¥ 


Luther was a man of many faults, we are told. 


‘Yes, but he had the Christ-like quality of a fresh 


heart, am ever-new joy in the good and horror of 
the evil in men’s lives. For so also his Master 

pake, taking up old wrongs and abuses that the 
world had ceased to think or talk of, so stale were 
they, and making men feel on what brink of the bot- 
tomtless pit of falsehood and foulmess they were stag- 
gering when they did such things, or had pleasure 
in them who do them. This; indeed, is a constant 
note of the Master and of all his first disciples,—a 
note stamped on every page of the New Testament, 


_ How that book has stood for a protest against our 


- 


meannesses, littlencsses, self-indulgence, ever since ! 
It is the book that men instinctively dislike to open, 
because they know it expects the best and demands 
the best of them. If it asked this only of saints, 
of disciples, of believers,—as we too often do,— 
they could get on with it more comfortably. But 
no ; it lays its demands upon them as men, knowing 
of no standard of duty or conduct which is not bind- 
ing upon believer and unbeliever, saint and sinner. 
Tt says much of the joys and the hopes of believers, 
it teaches the duties only of men. And so Chris- 
tians should expect the best of those who are with- 
out, as wéll as of those whe are within. They never 
should admit that there is a thing which is wrong for 
Christians and right for any one else. Otherwise 
they will be comforting those Whom the Lord has not 
comforted, and relieving them of the pressure of 
the New Testament’s ideals on their consciences, 
and telling them to take the bill and write sixty or 
eighty where the law of God had written a hundred. 

To expect the best is a kindness, a service, —the 
highest service, often, that we can render. But it is 
a duty which easily can be made an offense, and 
thus defeat itself. It should be discharged im a 


kindly, loving, charitable spirit, as by one"who knows 
how easy and frequent are his own lapses below the 
best, and who knows by sad experience, as God 
knows by loving sympathy, the frailty of our frame, 
and that we are but dust. But no sense of frailty 
and shortcoming in ourselves cam discharge us from 
testifying that One has come who is the head of 
every man, and in sharing whose life all men can 
rise to the best. 


OPIEN LE 


Forgiving those who have wronged us 
is our duty. Asking us to forgive 
-them is a duty of those who have 
done us wrong. The performance by «s of our duty is 
not to be conditioned on the performance by them of 
their daty. We are to see to it that our duty is done, 
whether they do their duty or not. If we do not forgive 
them, God will not forgive.us. This is clearly stated in 
the Bible. Jesus himself asserts it. Yet there are those 
who seem to think that we cannot forgive ethers, or that 
we need not forgive them, unless they repent, or ask our 
forgiveness. According 'to this, if those who have wronged 
us refuse to repent, we are helpless to forgive them, and 
God cannot forgive us unless we do. Here's a pretty 
state of things. It is a New Jersey correspondent who 
finds himself im this case. He says : 

I am always interested in your answers to Open Letters, and 
your recent answer on how to forgive suggests. another question. 
Can we, or are we to, forgive those who have wronged us, and 
have not and do not, as far as we know; repent? God does not 
forgive before we repent. Can we do more than he does ? 

What right have we to say that God is not in a forgiv- 
ing state, or mood, or attitude, toward us, before we have 
repented of our sins, or have asked his fergiveness? He 
first loved us. He loved us while we were yet unrepen- 
tant sinners. We could not, it is true, have the benefits 
of his forgiving love without turning toward him at his 
call (and that is repentance) ; but before we turn, or 
whether we turn or not, his forgiving leve goes out toward 
us as he stretches his hands all the day leng toward his 
disobedient and gainsaying children. If another has 
wronged us, it is our duty to be at once in a forgiving 
spirit and frame toward him. Until we are thus we can- 
not be forgiven of God. Let us have this ever in mind. 
If, indeed, a man asks our forgiveness, and we do not 
grant it, we are worse than devilish; but if we do not 
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Duty of 
Porgiveness 


~ forgive him before he asks it, we are less than Christian. 


a 


These lessons in Acts raise many 
questions about the work of the Holy 
Spirit in former days and in our day. 
It will indeed be well if their discussion enable the 
questioners to gain a clearer idea of their own privilege 
of being filled with the Holy Spirit as believers in Jesus. 
A reader from Nebraska asks this question as to the 
difference in the workings of the Holy Spirit before and 
since that first pentecostal season after the ascension of 
Jesus : 


Abiding Presence of 
the Holy Spirit 


I have been a constant reader of The Sunday School Times for 
several years, and I believe I have never bothered you with an} 
of the many questions that have arisen in my mind while reading 
its helpful pages, but I cannot resist asking you a question which 
oecurred-to me while studying the lesson for January 10, and, if 
you think it of sufficient general importance, please give your 
opinion in Notes on Open Letters. We are told that this is the 
‘dispensation of the Holy Spirit," that he was given to the be- 
lievers on the day of Pentecost. Yet, on turning to the Old Testa- 
tent, we read that: such men as Moses, Samson, Saul; David, 
and a number of others, had the Spirit. In the New Testament, 
we read that, before Pentecost, such people as John the Baptist, 
Elisabeth, Zacharias, and Simeon, were filled with the Holy Ghost. 
Now, in view of the fact that many Christians of to-day are. not 
filled with the Holy Ghost, this question arises : Was the experi- 
ence of the individual believer different under the old dispensation 
from that of the believer of to-day, other things being equal? If 
so, what is the difference ? 


Im the first chapter of Genesis we are told that “ the 
Spirit of Ged"” was effective im bringing order out of 
chaos at the creation. All through the. Old Testament 
we find that God sent his Spirit upon those whom he 
had chosen for a special work of writing or doing, Yet 
the Spirit is speken of, in the Old Testament, as coming 


and going, as fitting a man for a special ork, ond thea’ 
leaving him without that power. The working of the — 


Spirit among men was with a chosen few, and for a 


special time. But the prophet Joel said that the time 
would comewhen God would not limit his Spirit's. power 
to a given class, but would include all classes in its out- 
pouring. Jesus assured his disciples that after his 
ascension he would send the Holy Spirit to * abide"? — 
Rot to visit for a time, but to aéide—with ‘those who 
believed on him, At the day of Pentecost the Holy 
Spirit came thus, and since then every believer in Jesus 
who desires to have the presence of the Holy Spirit can 
have it’ If any disciple of Jesus is not filled with the — 
Holy Spirit; the fault is not God’s, but the disciple’s. In 
order to be full of the Spirit a believer must be willing 
to be emptied of whatever is inconsistent with the 
Spirit's presence. If any disciple sincerely desires to be 
thus emptied.and thus filled, let him ask of God, noth- 
ing doubting, and he shall receive. 


The Reformer 


By Richard Burton, Ph.D. 
MAN once stood before a frowning wall 
Whereon was writ a lie since ancient days, 
And threw his heart's bleed by the cupful Straight ~ 
Against the legend, so to wipe it out, 
Tapping his veins of all their purple yield 
In his desire. At last he grew so weak 
That, tottering-limbed, he heaved glazed eyes to heaven, 
Sighed like a weary child, smiled once, and fell. 
And when his dust was mingled with the mold 
That giveth birth to flowers; the people woke 
One morn, and looked upon the wall, to see 
A clean erasure of the glozing words 
Had grieved the man so, he that calmly slept‘ 
Oblivious alike of loves and Ties 
That make our human story. 
Then there ran 
A whisper, soon a.cry, across the land : 
‘*God urged him to the att, and he waS glad 
To spill his blood and make us clearer eyed.'’ 
Whereat the very folk whe carelessly 
Passed by that day he drained his thrabbing strength 
And paled his flesh, upreared a cenotaph 
And deified his name to after-times. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Loe 
An Hour with Book-Plates 


By Joseph Henry Dubbs, D.D., 
Vice-President of the Ex-Libris Society of London 


yeas twenty years ago a friendly bookbinder 

gave me several engraved labels which he had 
removed from the cast-off covers of ancient books, 
‘« They were too pretty,’’ he said, ‘to be thrown away,’’ 
and yet he did not know what to do with them. Among 
them was am armorial plate bearing the name of William 
Byrd, of Westover, a Virginia planter of literary tastes, 
who flourished im the earlier part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and it was but natural to infer that some of these 
unpretending labels might be worthy of preservation 
as historical relics. This, however, was not the opinion 
of our town librarian, who told me that he often fownd 
engraved crests in old books, but immediately defaced 
or destroyed them, to make room for a printed label, 
At present a librarian of this sort would “be regarded as 
worse than a vandal. 

Book-plates, or Ex-Libris, have been defimed as plates 
or labels attached to beoks te denote ownership, The 


term ‘‘ Ex-Libris,” it meed hardly be said, is derived — 


from a Latin phrase—titerally signifying ‘from the 
books *"—which appears en most of them, and is in- 
tended to indicate that the volume te which the plate is 
attached belongs to the library of the person whose naite 
immediately follows. 

There can be no doybt that the Ex-Libris is of humble 
origin, and that its germ may be found in every school- _ 
room. The typical schoolboy, we know, is not satisfied — 


to write his name on the fiy-leaf of his book, but must _ 


needs add a motto or stanza, which generally includes'a_ 
monn open ohne See 
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-» precious volume. That some of thése rhymes are 
~> ancient is evident at a glance. “The familiar lines be- 
~ ginning 
“Steal not this book, my honest friend, 
For fear the gallows will be your end,”’ 
were, no doubt, composed in the days when men and 
boys were hanged for stealing. Decidedly modern, and 
probably American, is the following couplet : 
“If this book gets off the track, 
Give it a kick, and send it back." 


From such an inscription to a full-fledged book-plate 
the way is easy. Soon after the invention of printing it 
must have occurred to some one that a ptinted label, 
bearing a name and motto, would be a decided im- 
provement on the schoolboy’s scrawl. Even in earlier 
times it had not been unusual to ornament the binding 
of valuable manuscripts with the. coat-of-arms of the 
owner; and as soon as men ©’ high degree adopted the 
book-label, they were sure to-adorn it with a crest. Not 
all collectors of books aspired to armorial honors, and it 
often happened that the place of the arms was occupied 
by a figure or emblem that conveyed some allusion to 
‘the owner's name. One of the earliest German book- 
plates is that of Hans Knabensberg, called Igler, which 
is believed, from internal evidence, to date from about 
the year 1450. It bears a representation of a hedge- 
hog, which in German is called /ge/, together with a 
warning to ‘‘ beware of the hedgehog’s kiss.'’ In this 
instance, we suppose, Hans Igler intimates a desire to 
be severely ‘let alone. 

Book-plates became fashionable in Germany early in 
the sixteenth century, and eminent engravers undertook 
the task of rendering them beautiful: Albrecht Diirer 
éngraved two plates for the rich Nuremberg patrician, 
Bilibaldus Pirckheimer, and these are now among the 
most coveted possessions of the collector. 

A few years later, Ex-Libris found their way to France, 
and here they were adorned with many ornate and fan- 
ciful decorations. . No other country has produced them 
in such rich profusion, and nowhere else have they been 
so carefully studied. The earliest known English exam- 
ple is the plate of Nichglas Bacon, dated in 1574, but 
for half a century at least the fancy appears to have been 
confined to court circles. English book-plates have 
been classified according to the styles of engraving 
which were successively in vogue, so that we now speak 
of the early English, Jacobean, Chippendale, afid other 
styles ; but the. great majority of plates are plain 
armorials. 

The earliest book-plate which can in any sense be 
called American is that of William Penn, dated in 1703, 
on which he styles himself ‘‘ Proprietor of Pensylva- 
nia.’” It was, of course, engraved in England, and the 
same may be said of many plates of the colonial period. 
American collectors naturally take special interest. in 
plates which were engraved on this side of the ocean ; 
and of these the work of Hurd, Andersen, 
Turner, and the Mavericks, is mest highly esteemed. 
It need hardly be said that the book-plate of George 
Washington is regarfed as a gem of the purest water, 
though it does not take high rank as a work of art, and 
no one knows who engraved it. 

Scriptural passages appear on many old book-plates, 
and their application to book-borrowers is at least inge- 
nious. Among the most common is the following : 
‘The wicked man borroweth, and payeth not again’’ 
(Psa. 37:21). On a French plate we read’ ‘‘Go ye 
rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves '’ (Matt. 
25:9). More generous is the quaint enlisting of a scrip- 
tural text on the plate of the Parochial Library of Tad- 
caster, England: ‘‘ Take the book and eat it up’’ (Rev. 
10 ; 9). - This is accompanied by a design of the angel 
delivering the book which he was to eat to St. John in 
Patmos. 

From what we have said, it must be evident that book- 
plates, which were recently despised, are now carefully 
studied. Societies have been founded for their invecti- 
gation, and many splendidly illustrated volumes have 
been published. To many literary laborers the collec- 
tion of book-plates affords agreeable recreation, and we 
need hardly add that they experience intense delight 
when among their specimens they discover the signature 
of a Hogarth, a Bartolozzi, or a Bewick. We cannot 


Revere, 


_. all be possessors of collections of engravings, our dwel- 


» lings and our purses are alike too small. But here we 
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and at a moderate price; presents us specimens of the 
work of the most distinguished artists. - 


Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pay 


CAB 
The Gift of Love 


By M. Ella Russell 


T IS in loving, not in being loved, 
The heart is blest ; 
It is in giving, not in seeking gifts, 

We find our quest. 

If thou art hungry, lacking heavenly bread, 
Give hope and cheer. 

If thou art sad and wouldst be comforted, 
Stay sorrow’s tear. 

Whatever be thy ionging or thy need, 
That do thou give : 

So shall thy soul be fed, and thou, indeed, 
Shalt truly live. 

Lowell, Mass. 
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Matthew B. Riddle: Scholar and 
Teacher 


By William R. Farmer 


{Editor's Note.—This is one of a series of biographical sketches 
of those who write regularly on the International Sunday-school 
lessons for The Sunday Schoo! Times. The first sketch, that of 
Dr. Alexander McLaren, appeared in the issue <f January 2. Dr. 
Riddile's *‘ Lesson Surroundings and Critical Notes '’ are on page 
72 of this issue.) ; 


HOSE who know Dr. Riddle only through what he 
has written have but an imperfect knowledge of 
him. This is true, to some extent, of every writer, but 
it is peculiarly true of Dr. Riddle, because his per- 
sonality is not of the sort that is communicated through 
written words. Nor can that acquaintance be greatly 
bettered by a sketch so brief as this must be, and yet 
perhaps enough can be said to give the readers of The 
Sunday School Times some notion of what manner of 
man he is who has so long and so well laid the founda- 
tion of their study and teaching of the New Testament 
in the Lesson Surroundings and Critical Notes of The 
Sunday School Times. 

Dr. Riddle is a living contradiction of the proverb, 
‘*A man at'sixteen will be a boy at sixty."’ He gradu- 
ated from college at sixteen, and he celebrated his six- 
tieth birthday a few months ago. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the latter half of the proverb has no ap- 
plication whatever in his case. 

At the time of his birth his father, 
David H. Riddle, D.D., LL.D., 


‘was pastor of the Third Presbyte- 


rian Church of Pittsburg. Twenty 
years later he became president 
of Jefferson College, at Canons- 
burg, Pennsylvania. ‘That he was 
a teacher, and that his son has 
come honestly by whatever teach- 
ing ability he has, is shown in 
this, that, as Dr. Riddle himself 
testifies, much of his power as a 
thinker and as a teacher is due to the habit of close 
observation and the habit of generalizing, which his 
father taught him while he was a boy, as they walked 
together in the streets of Pittsburg. 

This early training in brain work produced its first 
effect in enabling him, after two years of study at West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania at Allegheny, and two 
more of private work under Professor Charles Elliott, to 
enter the Sophomore class of Jefferson College at the age 
of thirteen, where-he graduated in due time with the 
second honor. His theological study was begun two 
years after he left college, at Western Seminary, in 
Allegheny, and was completed five years later at New 
Brunswick Seminary, two years of the five having been 
devoted to the teaching of Greek in his a/ma mater. 
Then followed special study in Heidelberg, until, in 
1861, he returned to America, and entered the army as 
chaplain of the Second New Jersey Regiment. His ser- 
vice there was cut short by ‘malarial fever, and in the 
following year he accepted the pastorate of a Dutch 
Reformed Church in Hoboken. It was not until after 
seven years of hard work and successful work as a pas- 
tor, first at Hoboken. and afterward at Newark, and two 


Professor M. B. Riddle, 


years more of travel in Europe, that Dr. Riddle. began, 
at Hartford Seminary, the work which has been his lif 
work, that of the teacher. ; 

In the twenty-five years that have passed since then 
he has done much that was distinct from this, but little 
or nothing that was altogether separate from it. He has 
never ceased to be a preacher, but his sermons are in 
marked degree the sermons of a teacher, —clear, forceful, 
inspiring expositions of Bible truth ; and the literary work 
that he has done, by no means inconsiderable, has been 
the outgrowth, directly or indirectly, of the larger work 
of teaching. This fact is abundantly shown in the titles 
and character of the -books which, as author or trans- 
lator or editor, Dr. Riddle has brought before the pub- 
lic. These-are'the chief of them : The Epistles to the 
Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians, in 
the American edition of Lange’s Commentary (Scrib- 
ners) ; the Gospels of Mark and Luke in the American — 
edition of H. A. W. Meyer's Commentary (Funk. & 
Wagnalls) ; like contributions to Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘ Popular 
Illustrated Commentary on the New Testament’’ (Scrib- 
ners), and to his ‘‘ International Revision Commentary *’ 
(Scribners) ; Robinson's ‘‘Harmony of the Gospels" 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), in Greek and in English ; 
‘*The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles '’ (Scribners), 
and ‘‘The Second Clement'’ in Bishop Coxe’s ‘ Ante- 
Nicene Fathers'’ (Christian Literature Co.). 

The bulk of this work was done during his stay of six- 
teen years at Hartford Theological Seminary as Professor 
of New Testament Exegesis and Literature. During the 
first ten years of this time-he was actively engaged in 
the work of the revision of the New Testament, to which 
he had been invited in the year of his entrance uponthe 
Hartford professorship. It is interesting to note that as 
the beginning of Dr. Riddle’s quarter-century of teach- 
ing was marked by the honor of an invitation to share 
in the work of the distinguished scholars composing the 
American Company of Revisers, so its close has been 
marked by an honor similar in effect, though different 
in fact ; namely, the conferring upon him of the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity at the recent sesqui- 
centennial of Princeton College, now Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Nine years ago Dr. Riddle was called from his chair 
in Hartford’ Seminary to the same chair in Western Semi- 
nary at Allegheny. During those nine years he has 
been if possible, a teacher. He 
preaches often, and does a good deal of literary work, 
but his real activity lies in the class-room, and in the 
study where he prepares for the class-room, It is as a 
teacher that he would rather be known, and no one who 
has spent even a short time in his class-room could ever 
thereafter think of him as anything else. 

The writer has never heard Dr. Riddle state his theory 
of teaching,* but there are some things which stand out 
so clearly in his practice that it is not a difficult matter to 
arrive at a theory, which, if not he theory, is yet satis- 
factory in this much, that it accounts for the facts, 
Three underlying principles find constant illustration in 
his work. One of them is that a teacher should give his 
pupils instruction. Men who come into his class-room 
for the first time, go out feeling that they have been led 
into a new world. Their first thought is that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than they have dreamed 
of heretofore, and that the Bible with which they have 
been familiar since their babyhood is, in fact, an un 
known land. And this impression is not weakened, but 
strengthened, as the work goes on, and knowledge grows 
from more to more,—knowledge of the Bible itself, 
knowledge of a great many things directly or indirectly 
connected with it, all tending toward a growth in the 
grace and the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

But instruction is not all. * Dr. Riddle does not re- 
gard a student as chiefly a receptacle for facts. If he 
did, he would doubtless be often discouraged ; for he has 
been known to say, with that vigorous frankness which 
is one of his most marked characteristics, that a seminary 
student affords a good example of ‘‘ the infinite capacity 
of the human mind to resist the entrance of knowledge."’ 
His constant aim is to train the men to think for them- 
selves, to make good workmen of them by giving them 
a good method of work ; and nothing indicates the char- 
acter of his teaching so well as the fact that a man never 
fully realizes its worth until he has left the seminary, 


more than ever, 


t Nore.—Dr. Riddle himself is to write an article for The Sunday School 
Times, telling of his methods of Bible-clasg teaching.—Tusz Epiror. 
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and is called upon as a preacher to study and set forth 
the truths of the gospel. And last, and greatest of all, 
perhaps, is what a recent graduate of the seminary has 
well called “‘ the inspiration to use the tools."’ And the 
inspiration which’ Dr. Riddle seeks to impart to every 
man who comes under his influence is the same as that 
which has actuated the Doctor himself all his life,—the 
inspiration of personal devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Scholarship for the sake of scholarship he despises as 
pedantry. Laziness, in a student of the word of God, 
he abhors, not only because laziness is a bad thing in 
itself, but because in this case it argues lack of love for 
Jesus Christ. And while the instruction he gives is wide 
in its scope and accurate in its details, while the method 
in which he trains his pupils is remarksbly effective in 
enabling them to get hold of the central truths of God's 
word. After all, the great strength of his work lies in 
this, that in all the instruction and training, by word and 
life, he seeks to give each one of his pupils an ambition 
to do honest, manly work for Christ's sake. 
Edgewood, Pa. 


HD 
Nil Laudibus Nostris Eges 


From the Latin of Charles Coffin 
By Louis F. Benson, D.D. 


HIS lovely hymn was contributed by Coffin to the 
Paris Breviary of 1736. Eng!ished by several 
hands, it has not yet come into church use among us. 
Its first translator was John Chandler in 1837, but his 
version is distinctly below his own high level. He was 
followed in 1849 by Isaac Williams, whose version is 
poetically the best yet made. It does not, however, fol- 
low the original very closely, and is neither perspicuous 
nor singable. The versions of W. J. Blew in 1852 and 
of J. D. Chambers in 1857 are accurate, but scarcely 
happy. Those by Macgill in 1876 and Morgan in 1880 I 
have not seen. Dr. Bonar left a version among his 
papers, which, as since published, reads like a first 
sketch, lacking the grace and ease which his own revis- 
jon would doubtless have imparted to it. There is still 
soom for other versions, and whoever is so fortunate as 
to make one that is acceptable will add to our available 
hymns. 
The following is the original Latin : 


Nil Laudibus Nostris Eges 


Nil laudibus nostris eges, 

Sed filios amas, Pater ; 

Multaque coelestem prece 
. Vis provocari gratiam. 


Tui profunda consili 
Noctis canat silentium : 
Tuae jubar clementiae 
Splendor diei praedicat. 


Tantis minor miraculis 
Mens obstupet, vox deficit : 
Tacere sed totis nequit 
Amor meduilis aestuans. 


Erumpat ergo : te memor 
Ciamat parentem, qui mala 
Praesentis aevi mitigas, 
Spondes futuri praemia. 


Huc vota tendunt cordium ; 
Infirma sed tardat caro : 
Quae ducit ad te, da sequi, 
Dux ipse Jesu, semitam. 


Translation 


Our praises, Lord, thou dost not need ; 
*Tis rather that thy love 

Would have thy children come to plead 
For blessings from above. 


The secrets of thy dark decrees 
Deep night in silence sings ; 
Thy mercy’s light, in golden seas, 
The flooding sunshine brings. 


Nor thought nor voice fulfil their part, 
When by such wonders thrilled ; 
Yet love that pulses through the heart 

Refuses to be stilled. 


So let us speak our Father's praise 
To thee, whose grace affords 

A present help in evil days, 
And hope of great rewards. 


To them our dearest wishes rise, 
Though earthly thoughts contend : 

O Jesus, draw us toward the skies, 
And guide us till the end ! 


Philadelphia. 


~a rather incomplete sort of a picture. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
On Short Creeds 


By the Rev. John Sheridan Zelice 


R. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, to quote whom 

will long remain one of ‘the pleasures of readers, 

says that most men live by catchwords. Nowhere is 

this truer than in matters of religion and theology. Men 

address to us one of these catchwords with all the gravity 

of having thought it all out for themselves, and with all 

the‘assurance in the world that there is nothing more to 

be said when so much has been so well said and so 
briefly. 

The hue and cry for short creeds has degenerated into 
one of the least intellectual of war-cries. The right to 
short creeds, and in many cases the wisdom of them, 
has been established sufficiently to. make any man who 
stands out against the movement feel that he is some- 
thing of a curiosity. It is not in favor of any particular 
short creed that we wish to speak. If any one is bound 
to have a short creed, we say by all means have it ; but 
we do not want other people's poverty thrust upon us 
without a word of protest. 

This short-creed business has something painfully 
unpoetic about it. The long creeds, to be sure, are not 
as poetical as they might be, although one of the best 
things ever said in favor of the Nicene creed was what 
was said against it, namely, that it was meant to be 
sung ; and the worst we can say about the others is that 
no one could possibly think of singing them. But if the 


_average long creed is unpoetical, the average short creed 


is a good deal more so, It is painful to think of a man 
misled by this cry for short creeds, huddling himself 
together with as small a creed as he can get, and saying 
to himself, ‘I am going to believe just as little as I can. 
It's orthodox to believe much, and I will be anything 
rather than orthodox. Nobody shall make my creed 
any longer.’ Such a man has the whole universe in a 
conspiracy against him. The day is coming when, if he 
is to be anything of a man, he-will want to believe a 
great deal more than he does. 

If we proposed to furnish our homes on the same plan 
by which so many are now proposing to furnish their 
faith, the former would become exceedingly cheerless. 
When we look around our houses and see the vacancies, 
forever suggesting the new things which ought to fill 
them, we are distressed. A house furnished with the 
barest necessities is a dissatisfaction, and one would 
think it would be equally distressing to a man to find his 
head and heart furnished in the same meager fashion. 
A poorly furnished mind and-heart and faith in this well- 
furnished world is sure sooner or later to fall to the rear. 
Fortunately this is the one thing always left to us,—that, 
though our houses may not be luxuriously furnished, our 
souls may. 

But people say, ‘‘Oh! there is so much that we can~ 
not understand.’’ Yes, fortunately the world is con- 
structed om that principle. If it had not been, it would 
not be here now for us to be talking about. But sup- 
pose we do look out into the soul's world, and see some 
things there which we cannot entirely compass. Let us 
not be too hasty im calling up the short-creed spirit. 
People have taken to etchings nowadays. An etching is 
It leaves a great 
deal for you to imagine and fill in yourself It is just 
what we like about it that it does not put in every detail. 
An etching is a kind of short creed itself In the same 
way, when we look out upon the world or into the reve- 
lation, and see one of its great mysteries or one of those 
doctrines which no words can comprehend, let us not 
refuse to have anything to do with it. Make an etching 
of it. It would seem as if most of the pictures in the 
minds of the best theologians nowadays were in the form 


ofetchings. In the old days the theological painters put in 
everything. Now a belief which does not apprehend all 


and a creed which does not say everything is just as rea- 
sonable theologically as an etching is artistically. We 
do not give up having pictures because we cannot have 
paintings, nor need we give up having any belief because 
we cannot put every detail into a dectrine. 

All the earth is full of the goodness of the Lord. A 
small creed is an incongruity in such a world. Let us 
not.try to force a long creed upon any other man, nor 
think him a failure becanse he does not accept ours. 
The way out of this difficulty is to have a long.creed for 
ourselves, and a short one for other people. But, in- 
stead of trying to be as economical as possible with 
truth, we ought to luxuriate in it. It is not that a man 





has a short creed now that is objectionable, but that, 
having one, he gets into a way of thinking” that he ought 
never to let it grow. No doubt in thé long run the short 
creeds will do a great deal to lengthen out men's belief. 
This is the only thing that can make them tolerable. 
Jesus was offended by the comment and tradition and 
the great mass of withered surmise which had come to 
stand in the place of a creed with his countrymen, but 
we cannot imagine Jesus as either satisfied with or com- 
mending poverty of belief. In all those thirty years, 
whose beautiful silence still makes us wonder about what 
went on in them, who can doubt but that his creed was 
growing every day? : 

There is no pleasure quite equal to that of reaching up 
into séme new thought which is above us, and to find 
ourselves at home in a new and higher truth. A creed 
rightly held is something by which we are ever reaching 
up into new truth. It is, to be sure, with too many 
people, not an aid to reflection, but the end of refiec- 
tion, a kind of keepsake, faith-dried, a museum belief. 
But this is not so much due to the nature of creeds as to 
the nature of fhe people who hold them. It is impossi- 
ble to stay near Christ without an expansion of one’s 
creeds in al] directions. We do not help matters when 
we say we just intend to believe in him. When he 
talked with the doctors in the temple, it transpired that 
for all their credulity he believed more: than any of 
them, though ofa different sort. We talk about how 
some dry scholars are closed up to life, but the man who 
has gotten a short creed for himself, and is proud of it, 
and has locked it so that he cannot get out of it, is likely 
to find himself in quite as painful a position as the dry 
scholar. 

All the earth being full of the goodness of the Lord, a 
man, in order to realize it, must keep enlarging his 
creed. It is hard to tnderstand how a man can prevent 
his creed from growing larger every day of his life in 
this day of new needs, new movements, new songs, new 
souls. saying out their increasing discovery of God, with 
furrow after furrow of fallow experience being turned 
over and revealing a new power to bring forth, with this 
world getting to be more and more habitable: _ It is dif- 
ficult to understand how a man can face this new day 
and not let his poor little creed out to take part in the 
great festival of life with other things. . 

I have not said that belief was easy. Perhaps we 
ought not to be so very anxious to find it so. But as the 
world grows upon a man’s thought and feeling, he must 
believe more, and when he believes more he has a larger 
creed. Belief, moreover, is not just the admission that 
a thing is so. A commonplace mind is one which looks 
out unmoved upon one great thing or event after another, 
and says, ‘‘ Yes, that is so.’’ But the poet looks out 
upon it, and sees that it is getting to be more and more 
so, that it ever increases in being so, until, under his eye, 
something greater becomes so. A creed that is vital and 
lively, which a man uses every day, is always adding to 
itself a new understanding of the vast extent to which the 
things in it are so. 

A man’s creed is not something by which he promises 
to tie himself dewn, but it is the secord of hdw bold and 
generous an attitude he has taken to the world, how 
impressionable a surface he has offered to God and men. 
When we speak of a creed we are not confining our- 
selves to the articles which we use in the churches, but 
to the whole bulk of a man’s finding about God and life. 
If a man’s summing up of all his obligations to and 
happiness in 7God is small and thin, he cannot have 
stood like a man and ‘‘ marched breast forward,”’ but he 
must have sidled up to life in a more or less timid way, 
Belief is not just an assent, but it is the spirit of finding, 
It is not a closing of the door and a reducing of all 
things to a state of snugness, but an opening of new doors 
and a pushing out to buffet against new storms and to 
find new peace. Belief is not dn event which happened 
to us years ago, but is an attitude which is never ended, 
and which finds ever new things to face. 

A creed ought also to have a good deal of room in it 
for the things that are not so ; that is, the things that are 
not so now, but will be farther on. The only good thing 
about a short creed is that you can give it room to grow. 
All the freshness and glory of life comes in upon us 
chiefly because some man’s creed has grown longer, and 
all the poverty and slowness of our life is due to the fact 
that some one else or ourselves have been holding our 


creeds back from the things which belong to them. It’ 
is well for us to realize that a short creed is far from 
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being an unqualified blessing. Had Dante believed in 
one, Christendom would be the poorer for the loss of her 
great spiritual poet, and, as Carlyle says, ‘‘ the ten dumb 
centuries before him would have remained voiceless." 
Had Browning been caught up by the cry, we might be 
living without those poems which have, as few otliers have, 
made life kindlier, larger, and more robust, for thousands 
who have read them ; and the Poet's Corner would have 
been emptier in the great Abbey that welcomes back the 
dust of only such as have believed a great deal of one 
“kind or anoth¥ Had Bushnell and Beecher insisted on 
a short creed for themselves (they were pioneers in plead- 
ing for the right of others to have one), we should be 
wanting many ‘‘a coasting about the shores of a divine 
providence in a power of holy insight.’ All such died 
in faith,—not faith in a short creed, or perhaps in any 
creed which you will exactly choose for yourself, but 
faith in a constant encountering and exploring of that 
goodness of God of which the earth is full. We do not 
want to make any man’s creed for him, but it seems a 
pity that any man should not make his own creed just 
as large as belongs to him. 
Cleveland, O. 





Gracie’s Conscience 


By C. H. 


° MRS. DEAN! I've lost my penny, I’ve lost my 

penny, and now I can’t put any money in the 
bank !’’ cried one of the Jittle girls in the sewing-school 
one Saturday morning. After fruitless efforts to find the 
missing penny, Mrs. Dean called for silence, and then 
said : 

‘If any little girl has found a penny, I wish that she 
would raise her hand.'’ Perfect silence followed, and 
not a hand was raised. ‘ You know, my dear children, 
that a:penny found on the floor is not yours, and it is 
just as bad to keep it as though you took it from some 
pocket.”’ 

Still no hand was raised. 

Little Gracie Ericson meanwhile sat very still, some- 
thing she rarely did ; for she was more like a humming- 
bird, flitting hither and thither as her fancy dictated. 
This morning, however, a great change had come over 
her, and her teacher, noticing it, said : 

«Gracie, what was that you picked up a moment 
ago ?”’ 

Gracie’s bright eyes looked straight at Miss M . 
There was evidently a struggie going on within, Then 
she said : ; 

‘«It was a penny, Miss M——-. 

‘‘Itwas! Well, then, don’t you think you ought to give 
it to Mrs. Dean, so that she can return it to the little girl 
who lost it? You don’t want her to cry any more, do 
you, when you can make her happy ?"’ 

A very determined look came into Gracie’s bright face. 

“It's my penny. I found it, and I am going to keep 
it, and I won't come back to this sewing-school any more 
if I can’t keep it !"’ 

‘* Very well, Gracie ; if you think the penny belongs 
to you, keep it ; but, had I found it, I should feel that it 
belonged to that little girl with tears in her eyes, over 
there.”’ 

Gracie pressed her lips closer together, looked gravely 
over at the child, but said nothing. 

Mrs. Dean dropped the matter for the time, and the 
sewing went on ; but Gracie’s active tongue seemed para- 
lyzed. As arule, it took most of her teacher's time to 
impress upon her the fact that she should sew instead 
of talk. : . 

To-day, however, Gracie sat, one knee crossed over 
the other, head bent down, and not a word did she utter 
during the entire lesson. Her work promised to make 
up for past deficiencies. At last the bell was rung for 
silence. 

** Put your work away, now,’ said Mrs. Dean, ‘‘ and 
then we will sing.’’ 

The children needed no second bidding, and soon sat 
‘quietly waiting for Mrs. Dean to announce the song. 
The children always seemed delighted when singirg- 
time came, and none more than Gracie, who seemed to 
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give some of her own brightness to every note. To-day, 
however, she was perfectly silent. The singing over, 
Mrs. Dean called for perfect quiet, and then said : 

‘‘It makes me very sad to say to you what I feel that 
I must say this morning. Almost every Saturday morn- 
ing some little girl loses a penny, sometimes two, and is 
compelled to go home without having put any money in 
the Penny Providence Bank. I have never said very 
much about it, but feel that I ought to speak of it 
to-day. The money is lost here, and yet seems never to 
be found. How many of you know what God has said 
about ‘taking things that do not belong to us ?”’ 

Two or three of the older girls raised their hands, and 
one answered : 

‘« Thou shalt not steal.’’ 

«* Yes,’’ said Mrs. Dean, ‘‘that is God's command. 
Now I know that it is a very hatd thing to call this steal- 
ing, but how many of you think that it is not stealing to 
keep a penny that you find on the floor, when you know 
that it does not belong to you, but to some other little 
girl ?’’ 

The children seemed rather uncertain as to what they 
thought, some raising a hand, others not. 

‘« Do you think it would be stealing to go over to the 
coat-room and take pennies out of the coat-pockets ?"’ 

«*Oh, yes!’ said every little voice without hesitation. 

‘«Then, my-dear children, it is just as much stealing 
to keep a penny that you find when you know it belongs 
to some other little girl Now I am going to ask once 
more if any one has found a penny, and I feel sure that 
each one of you will remember God's command, and 
answer truly.’’ 

After a pause, Mrs. Dean added : 

‘*Has any one found a penny this morning ?’’ 

Perfect silence. Gracie's face was very grave, and she 
sat perfectly stiJl, with her bright eyes riveted on Mrs. 
Dean's face. Suddenly the little hand went up, as 
though she was afraid she might change her mind. 

‘*Here’tis! here'tis! I found it, Mrs. Dean.’’ And 
all the old sweet Gracie had returned. 

She danced up and down, holding the penny high 
above her head. 

‘*Oh ! did you find it, Gracie? I'm so glad. Now 
Mary will be happy again. Go right over and give it to 
her, —won't you ?”" . 

Gracie stepped over and gave the penny to its tearful 
owner, now all smiles. 

‘*] am quite sure,’’ said Mrs. Dean, ‘ that Gracie is 
much happier, knowing that she has been not only 
honest, but kind, to her little companion. And I do 


hope you will all remember what has happened this 
morning, and that I shall never have to speak such hard 
words again."’ 

New York City. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief cuqpeeeees, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always giad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 
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Snap-Shots at the Model 
Superintendent 


By W. H. Hall 


From the Pastcr’s Camera 

With the Pastor.—An interidr view of the study at the 
parsonage. Two men are engaged in conversation. The 
one on the left is our superintendent. He has come in to 
confer with the pastor in reference to some plans for the 
improvement of the school... See, they are kneeling 
together in prayer. 

At Prayer-Meeting.—Another interior view. This time 
it is the church conference room, at the time of the mid- 
week church prayer-meeting. The pastor is at the desk, 
and has just opened the meeting. A man in the audience 
has arisen, and is offering prayer. It is our superinten- 
dent. 

His Scholars’ Personal, Religion.—Two persons stand- 
ing at the door of the parsonage. 
bell, and are waiting for admission. 


They have rung the 
They will not have 












to wait long.” One is our superintendent, and the other, 
a boy, is one of his scholars, who has come with him 
to talk with the pastor about uniting with the church. 


From the Teacher’s Camera 

At Teachers’-Meeting.—A weck-day evening. A pleas- 
sant, comfortable room. A company of Sunday-school 
officers and teachers, the superintendent sitting in the 
midst. The lesson for next Sunday has been discussed, 
Now he is submitting for th. ir consideration some plans 
and suggestions in regard to the general management of 
the school. Now all heads are bowed. He is praying 
for them and for the school. Others pray. All rise to 
their feet. He is shaking hands with each one, and 
bidding them ‘ good-night.’”’ 

In the Desk.—Quarter past twelve by the church clock. 
This is the time appointed for the Sunday-school session 
to begin. The supefintendent is standing at the desk, 
ready to announce the first exercise. The pastor and 
assistant superintendent are upon the platform, ready for 
thie parts assigned to them, See, the superintendent is 
looking steadily at'something in a distant part of the 
room. Two or three noisy boys discover that he is 
looking at them, They are quiet now. 

During Class Lesson-Study.—Half-past twelve. He 
is dismissing the classes for a season of study. Just 
look, now, at the pastor, secretary, treasurer, librarian, 
and visitors. Why is it that they do not go around 
visiting the classes? Has any one tied them up? Yes, 
our superintendent has, but with invisible cords. 


From the Scholar’s Camera 

Remembering Scholars out of School.—There he goes 
rapidly down the street, on his way to business. A 
boy is hurrying up -the street, in the opposite direction, 
almost hidden from view in the crowd. But the super- 
intendent sees him, smiles, bows, and says, ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing’’ in pleasant tones. 
Sunday-school. 

Little Attentions.—Here he is again. 


That boy is a member of his 


This time he is 
some distance away from his home, and is passing along . 
a side street in the outskirts of the town. 
a box and a package,—flowers and fruits. 
a modest house, and raps on the door. There is -no 
door-bell. One of his scholars, a poor girl, lives here. 
She is sick. She will soon be better. 

Home Preparation for School.—He is sitting, 





He is_carryin 


He stops at 


in the 
evening, at his desk, in his own home. His Bible, 
song-books, and some papers, are before him. His eye 
is resting on some words, written in large letters, on a 
slip of paper. They are as follows : ‘‘ Interest, Instruct, 
Impress.’’ He wrote them down at a superintendents 
convention which he attended. One of the speakers said 
that these words should express the aim and object of the 
general exercises of the Sunday-school. He is preparing 
the order of service for next Sunday's session of the 
school, and he has this aim before him. 


From the State Secretary’s Camera 


Attending Conferences.—There he goes. He is on his 
way to the railroad station. He has received notice of a 
meeting of Sufiday-school superintendents to be held this 
afternoon at W , and he has arranged ‘his business 
and made his plans to attend. Who is that young 
man accompanying him? Oh! that is the assistant 
superintendent, whom he has invited to go, since he 
wishes him to reeeive the benefits of the meeting. 

Helping the State Secretary.—He is sitting now at his 
desk, in the library at home. A book is open before 
him. He has received in to-day’s mail a blank calling 
for a statistical report from his Sunday-school for the 
benefit of the state association, and he has turned to his 
records, and is filling out the blank, so that it can be 
forwarded by the next mail. 

Using State Sunday-School Paper.—It is Sunday. Our 
superintendent has started for church and Sunday-school. 
His wife and children accompany him. He has a pack- 
age underhisarm. It contains copies of the . 
the official organ of the state Sunday-school association. 
These have been sent to him for gratuitous distribution 
in hisschool. He has marked each copy with the name 
of an officer, teacher, or prominent member of the school 
whom he wishes to interest in the state work. He will 











ask some young person to distribute these papers during” 


the session of the school, and will call attention to them) 
briefly from the desk. Later he will endeavor to 
a list of regular subscribers. 


West Hartford, Conn. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Am Ept ‘ Compilation is still the Christian 
Sunday-Schoot worker's right, as in dll ages of the 
Service Church. Liturgies and prayer-books 
are compilations, as well as many present-day Sunday- 
schoo! programs. And compilations from compilations 
are allowable. Members of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Beloved 
Disciple, Philadelphia, have compiled from the Episcopal 
_ Prayer-book an interesting exercise for that Sunday-school, 
which is now in regular use. Episcopal and Lutheran 
schools may find a hint in this new arrangement of 
familiar words, as well as schools not accustomed toa 
liturgical service. 
Sunday-School Service. 
Opening hymn. 
Superintendgnt.—in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
O Lerd, open thou our lips. 
School.—And our mouth shall show forth thy praise. 
Supt.—Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost. 
School.—As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen. 
Supt.— Praise ye the Lord. 
School.—The Lord's name be praised. 
The Apostles’ Creed. 
Supt.—The Lord be with you. 
School. —And with thy spirit. 
Supt.— Let us pray. 
O Lord, show thy mercy upon us. 
School.—And grant us thy salvation. 
Supt.—O Lord, save the state. 
_School.—And mercifully hear us when we caJl upon thee. 
Supt.—Endue thy ministers with righteousness. 
School.—And make thy chosen people joyful. 
Supt.—Q Lord, save thy people. 
School.—And bless thine imheritance. 
Supt.—Give peace in our time, O Lord, 
Sthool.—For it is thou, Lord, only, that makest us dwell in 


Supt.—O God, make clean our hearts within us. 

School.—And take not thy Holy Spirit from us. 

The Lord's Prayer. 

Collect for the day, and each Sunday this collect of the Second 
Sunday in Advent : “ Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scrip- 
tures to be written for our learning; grant that we may im such wise 
__ hear them, read, mark. learn, and inwardly digest them, that by 
patience and comfort of thy holy Word we may embrace, and ever 
fast, the blessed hope of everlasting life, which thou hast 
given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Benediction. 

Lesson study. 

Closing hymn. 

Notices, 

Supt.—Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

Offerings by classes. 

Supt.—Let us pray. ‘‘O God, Hely Ghost, Sanctifier of the 
faithful, visit, we pray thee, this Sunday-school with thy love and 
favor ; enlighten their minds more and more with the light of the 
everlasting gospel, graft in their hearts a love of the truth, in- 
crease in them true religion, nourish them with ail goodness, and 
of thy great mercy keep them in the same, O blessed Spirit, whom, 
with the Father and the Son together, we worship and glorify as 








one God, world without end. Amen." 
Benediction. 
i. 
lation. of ; 5 ‘ - 
atte Instal n. new officers, or ‘‘ rec 


Services for New Ognition’’ services, have been ap- 
Officers proved by many superintendents, as 
setting before the school at least once a year a clear idea 
of what the school stands for, and what the duties of the 
officers are, and as a means of stimulating all te renewed 
activity. This report of the method used in 4 Baptist 
Sunday-school in Massachusetts is fairly typical of all : 
At the opening of the school sessien on the day when 
the new officers are to take their positions, the pastor of 
the church welcomes the superintendent to his office in 
a few words, speaking of the opportunity for service, the 
responsibility, the aim, and the results of faithfulness, 
After a very brief response on the part of the superin- 
tendent accepting the position, the two assistant super- 
intendents are welcomed in a similar way by the 
superintendent, who briefly outlines the work he hopes 
to accomplish, and the part for which they are to be 
held responsible, exhorting them to earnestness and 
fidelity. After the assistant superintendents have taken 
their seats on either side of the superintendent, the other 
officers of the school,—the secretary, treasurer, and 
librarian, —in turn, present themselves before the super- 
imtendent, who holds before them the ideal which he 
desires them.to realize in their offices, and points out 
how much each could do to make the school a success. 
The teachers are then urged to co-operate earnestly with 
the officers in all their work, and to aid im carrying out 
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new lines of work which may be suggested. A werd to 
the scholars, further emphasizing the thought of united 
work in order to secure the greatest results, is followed 
by a brief prayer for direction and wisdom im carrying 
out the work. The exercise is interspersed with verses 
of a hymn, such as “ Always abounding in the work of 
the Lord,’’ sung as a solo, with the school joining in the 
chorus, and at the close all join im singing “ Onward, 
Christian soldiers,'’ or some other hymn inciting to 
earnest endeavor. 
_ 


The development of latent talent, 
and the training of workers, should 
be a constant aim in the conduct of a 
Sunday-school. In a small country Sunday-school in 
Connecticut, the practice of asking some member of the 
school to present, at the close of the session, in a brief, 
concise manner, some important truth of the lesson for 
the day, has resulted in the development of six or eight 
persons who were not thought of as competent for public 


Developing Latent 
Talent 


‘ speaking, yet who now do this work in a very acceptable 


and profitable manner. Interest is also added to the 
study of the lessons throughout the school. 




















Eye Strain in the Primary Class 
A Protest against Sewing-Cards 


By Julia E. Peck 


EFORE we introduce sewing-cards into our Sunday- 
school primary classes, let us seriously consider 
one or two questions, for it is possible that our children’ s 
eyes need complete rest on Sunday. We have nothing 
to fear from the use of books and papers, for our chil- 
dren are too young to study, but a strain, serious and 
certain, is bound to result from the use of these new and 
complicated sewing-cards, in which are perforated any- 
where from nimety to one hundred tiny holes, into which 
the child must thrust his needle, watching closely the 
while, for his inexperienced fingers must make several 
trials at each hole. Let the teacher, as a matter of ex- 
periment, put a needle slowly into three hundred pin- 
pricks, on a white card covered with black lines ; she will 
find that ‘‘ it hurts,’’ and that there is ‘a tired place in 
the back of her neck,"’ as the children express it 

Possibly there may be no harm in giving out these 
cards on Sunday, but first let us ask what are the chil- 
dren doing in school all the week? ‘Taking up at ran- 
dom a secular school magazine, I find advertised on its 
cover a set of sewing-cards, fifty in a set, which, so says 
the advertisement, ‘will not hurt the eyes.’" There are 
several sets, no doubt carefully graded, and arranged by 
a professional teacher who has made tests of her chil- 
dren's vision in school. Now it strikes me that our 
‘* Bible sewing-cards "’ are not built on that plan, are 
not carefully designed to save the children’s eyes. An- 
other thought : these secular cards probably contain any- 
where from one hundred to one hundred and fifty holes, 
and this is a small estimate ; now when we consider that 
there are fifty in a set, and several sets, let us think twice 
before we give our children more of the same occupation 
on Sunday. 

In many secular kindergartens, .sewing-cards, and all 
the gifts and occupations, are now made on a large scak, 
to save eye and muscle strain, and nerve weariness alto- 
gether. We in Sunday-school, following way bebind in 
the matter of pedagogics, have caught at the idea that 
sewing-cards are pleasing to the children, but we have not 
followed closely enough to see that sinee the days of child 
study, and since these tests of vision bave become part 
of the secular teacher's duty, old designs and appliances 
are cither remodeled or ruled out altogether. 

We cannot take up a secular educational journal with- 
out reading of experiments, investigations, or reports 
concerning this matter of eye strain. Let us note a test 
of vision which is reported by Superintendent Whitney 
in the April (1896) number of « Education ’’ (Kasson & 
Palmer, 50 Bromfield St., Boston). ‘As a result,’ he 
says, ‘‘out of five thousand pupils whose eyes were 
tested, an average of between fifty and sixty per cent 
were found with impaired sight.’ 
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In view of these startling facts and figures, let us drop 
sewing-cards from our list of primary appliances, and 
this even if any can be found which from sehen 
standpoint are instructive. 

The value of these sewing-cards in religious instruction 
is questioned among teachers somewhat advanced in 
primary pedagogics ; and they are asking what the child 
learns for the good of his soul by outlining with thread 
an angel holding a star, a pointed crown, or an iron pot 
Still, this is not the point I wish to bring before primary 
teachers to-day. My protest is made solely for the sake - 
ef the children’s eyes; for most of us have in our 
classes at least one or more timy creatures who gaze 
at us through gold-bowed spectacles,—a pathetic sight, 
when we consider their bondage, begun even before they 
know how te read. Let us mot increase their optical 
affliction by giving them cards to sew which at best are 
of questionable value. 

The young primary teacher who, before she opens 
her eyes on the light of a new day, reaches out for her 
glasses, and, rising from her bed, copies before breakfast 
complicated patterns on sewing-cards for her little ones, 
furnishes us an object lesson which we shall do wisely to 
consider. 

These are called «‘ Bible sewing-cards,’’ a misnomer, 
for in most instances, our text furnishes us no suitable 
material for designs of objects, because our lessons are 
of thoughts, not things, and we are obliged to draw on 
our imagination to find illustrative objects for the chil- ~ 
dren to outline on their cards, which have any connection 
whatever with the lesson. The time spent in designing 
this illustrative material, which, by the way, seldom illus- 
trates, could be spent to better advantage in Bible study, 
or in house-to-house visitation ; and this latter might re- 
veal to the teacher many facts concerning the children’s 
physical needs, and insure for them careful treatment on 
Sunday in the way of rest and change of occupation. 

Northampton, Mass. 


we 


Bible-Class Accurate expression of thought is none 
Review by Shert too common on the part even of adult 
Essays scholars. The last quarterly review 

in a young ladies’ Bible-class of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, consisted of short essays by the members on 
assigned topics, as, ‘‘ Solomon's Brothers,’’ «« Solomon's 
Chorte,’’ ‘‘Solomon’s Writings,’” ‘‘Solomon’s Build- 
ings,’” and the like. The class entered heartily into the 
plan, papers were well prepared, and the review proved to 
be both interesting and profitable. The present quarter's 
lessors are full of topics for such a review } for fn- 
stance, these suggested in a study-leaflet on Acts pre- 
pared by the Rev.- Dr. E. W. Work, pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Chureh in Dayton, Obio: Cities in Acts ; 
miracles ; the Holy Spirit; rapid growth of the New 
Testament church; early organization, customs, and 
ceremonies ; prayer in the early church ; missionary 
enterprise ; sermons and addresses; notable scenes ; 
persons converted ; Paul's helpers; women in “Acts ; 
Paul as an apologete; terminology (such as “ Chris- 
tian,’’ ‘‘saints,’’ ‘church'’) ; wonderful character 
description, and doctrines brought out. This leafict 
Miss Belle M. Brain is using with her Bible class in 
Springfield, Ohio, Sunday by Sunday. Any one asking 
Dr. Work for a copy should remember to send postage. 


OW 


Among primary appliances more 
than one successful teacher has fa 
vored a home-made map of Palestine 
formed of putty. The teacher gets a smooth board of 
the nght size and shape for the foundation. Upon this 
she sketches the map in outline. The places for rivers, 
lakes, and seas are left bare, to be painted in suitable 
colors. Beginning at the Mediterranean coast-line, a 
layer of putty is put on the board, covering all Palestine 
except the water places. When this layer is hard, more 
putty is put on, to indicate table-lands, hills, and moun- 
tains When all is hard and ‘dry, the varieties of soil 
are indicated by painting in various colors,—sandy soil 
near the coast being yellow, valleys and fertile slopes 
green, mountains gray, and rocky hills white. Spots of 
red paint indicate cities and towns. Black is used in 
lettering. Cities of refuge may have white around the 
red. Minute flags may indicate battle-fields. Such a 
map is not only suggestive of the pened weg Bible 
lessons, but it is durable, eh welt scene 


A Putty Map for 
the Primary Class 






























Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1897 


1. January 3.—Christ’s Ascemsion ......-++-++- Acts 1: 1-14 
2. January 10.—The Holy Spirit Given... .....++- Acts 2: 1-13 
3. January 17.—A Multitude Converted ........-. Acts 2: 32-47 
4. January 24.—The Lame Man Healed. .........-- Acts 311-16 
5. January 31.—The Boldness of Peter and John... .. . Acts 4: 1-14 
6. February 7.—True and False Giving. ......°. Acts 4: 32 to 5: 11 
7. February 14.—ThePrisonOpemed........ Acts 5: 17-32 
8. February 21.—The First Christian Martyr. . . . Acts@:8-15; 7: 54-60 
9. February 28.—The Disciples Dispersed. .......+-. Acts 8 : 1-17 
zo. March 7.—The Ethiopian Convert... ... 1.254 Acts 8 : 26-40 


11. March 14.—Saul, the Persecutor, Converted. . . 
s2. March 21.—Christian Self-Restraint 
13. March 28.—Review, 


. Acts 9: 1-12, 17-20 
. . 1 Cor.9: 19-27 


RSS 
Qutline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 7.—Appointment at Jerusalem 
of the Seven Alms-Distributors 


Acts 6; 1-7. A.D, 32 or 33. 


Jerusalem. 


Christ indicated no form of. organization for his followers, 
and during the two or three years which succeeded. his exalta- 
tion there was no need of a formal organization. The apostles 
were the natural leaders of the disciples, because of their pre- 
vious relation to Jesus, and their leadership and authority 
were recognized. But when the Christians came to number 
several thousand in the city of Jerusalem, the life of the com- 
manity becoming more complex and the duties of the apostles 
more numerous, It resulted that other officers were necessary. 
So the Christians, at the suggestion of the apostles, appointed 
the first formal set of officers for the body of disciples, whose 
duties were to be the distribution of goods to the needy of the 
Christian community. This new office was the precursor of 
the church office known later as the office of deacon. And it 
grew simply out of the conditions and the practical needs of 
the Christians at the time of its institution. 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL, » 

1. The appointment of the seven alms-distributors for the 
Jerusalem Christians (vs. 1-6). 

2. Signal growth of the Christian movement (v. 7). 

After réading carefully these seven verses until the facts are 
well in mind, the student may put aside the text, and entirely 
from memory write out an account of the incidents mentioned. 
This then should be compared with the text, and corrected, if 
it does not agree. 


II. Worp anp Purase Stupy. 

Observe the indefinite indication of time in verse 1. Why 
does not the historian give the exact date of this important 
event? What is meant (v. 1) by Grecian Jews, or Hellenists ? 
What by the Hebrews, as distinguished from these? On 
‘« neglected ’ compare the meaning of the Greek form, which 
signifies repeated or habitual neglect. What was the ‘daily 
ministration ’’ referred to in verse 1? What is meant (v. 2) 
by forsaking the word of God and serving tables? Meaning 
of ** this business ’’ (v. 3)? Consider the two elements of 
the work of the apostles as noted here,—prayer and the min- 
istry of the word. What is meant (v. 5) by the term ‘‘prose- 
lyte’’? Why mention the place from which Nicolas came ? 
Observe that verse 7 is one of the brief summary descriptions 
of the condition of Christianity frequently occurring in the 
Acts. Explain the meaning of the phrase (v. 7) ‘‘ the word 
of God increased.’’ Repeated mention is made of the grow- 
ing numbers in the Christian community (comp. Acts 1 : 15; 
2:41: 4:45; 5:14;6:1). Why is the conversion to Chris- 
tianity of the priests (v. 7) a matter of peculiar interest and 
importance? Meaning of the phrase ‘‘ obedient to the faith ”’ 
(v. 7)? 

Il]. Topics FoR CONSIDERATION, 


1. The Dissension in the Christian Community. Explain 
the presence in Jerusalem of Greek-speaking Jews. How 
were these Hellenists regarded by the Palestinian Jews, and 
why? How large a proportion of the Christian community 
was composed of these Jews of the dispersion? Did these 
naturally hostile factions of Jews work harmoniously together 
as Christians? Was it due to favoritism that the needy Hel- 
lenist Christians were neglected in the alms distribution ? 
Consider the willingness of the apostles and of the Christians 
generally to right this wrong. Was the trouble successfully 
removed, and satisfaction réstored ? 

2. The New, Formal Office. ow had the charities of the 
~ Christian community been distributed up to this time? Why 
sep. : so many Christians needing help of this sort? 
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What change had taken place which made it impracticable to 
continue the old method of distribution? Describe the new 
method proposed. . Was there a name given to the new office ? 
Were the duties to some extent similar to those later per- 
formed in the churches by the deacons? (The Greek word 
translated ‘‘ ministration ’’ in v. 1 is diakonia, from which the 
word ** deacon ’’ was afterwards derived.) May this office now 
established therefore be considered the precursor of the diaco- 
nate ? On the use of the term ‘‘ deacon ’’ compare Philippians 
1:1 and 1 Timothy 3 : 8-13. Was this office adopted and 
adapted from a similar office in the Jewish synagogues? Con- 
sider that the new office grew simply out of the practical needs 
of the Christian community. 

3. The Seven Men Appointed. At whose suggestion were 
these men elected to the new office? What part did the 
Christians as a whole take in the appointment? Why were 
seven chosen, rather than some other number? Consider the 
three qualifications specified for this office. Observe that one 
of the men was a Gentile who had become a convert to Juda- 
ism and then to Christianity, Were the other six all Hel- 
lenists? Why should these, rather than Palestinian Jews (in 
each case Christians also), have been selected for this work ? 
Do we see here a distinct step forward of Christianity toward 
its ultimate goal of universality? Observe that two of these 
seven men became of great influence later (comp. Acts 6 : 8 
to 7 : 60; 8: 4-40). 


Lesson 7, February 14, 1897 


The Prison Opened 


GOLDEN TEXT: 
Acts § : 29. 


We ought to obey God rather than men.— 

(Acts 5: 17-32. Memory verses : 29-32.) 
Read Acts 5 : 12-32. 

COMMON VERSION 


17€ Then the high priest rose 
up, and all they that were with 
him, (which is the sect of the 
SAd’du-cees,) and were filled 


REVISED VERSION 


= 


7 But the high priest rose up, 
and all they that were with 
him (which is the sect of the 


Sadducees), and they were 


with indignation, 18 filled with jealousy, and laid 

18 And laid their hands on the hands on the apostles, and 
apostles, and put them in the put them in — ward. 
common prison. 19 But an angel of the Lord by 

t9 But the angel of the Lord night opened the prison 
by night opened the prison doors, doors, and brought them 
and brought them ‘forth, and 20 out, and said, Go ye, and 


said, 


stand and speak in the temple 
20 Go, stand and speak in the 


to the people all the words 


temple to the people all the 21 of this Life.. And vhen they 
words of this life. heard /his, they entered into 

2x And when they heard /hat, the temple about daybreak, 
they entered into the temple and taught. But the high 
earty inthe morning, and taught. priest’ came, and they that 
But the high priest came, and were with him, and called 
they that were with him, and the council together, and all 
called the council together, and the senate of the children of 
all the senate of the children of Israel, and sent to the prison- 
Is’ra-el, and sent to the prison house to have them brought. 
to have them brought. 22 But the officers that came 

22 But when the _ officers found them not in the prison ; 
came, and found them not in and they returned, and told, 
the prison, they returned, and 23 saying, The prison-house we 
told, found shut in all safety, and 

23 Saying, The prison truly the keepers standing at the 
found we shut with all safety, doors: but when we had 
and the keepers standing witb- opened, we found no man 
out before the doors : but when 24 within. Now when the cap- 
we had opened, we found no tain of the temple and the 
man within. chief priests heard these 

24 Now when the high priest words, they were much per- 
and the captain of the temple plexed concerning them 
and the chief priests heard these whereunto this would grow. 
things, they doubted of them 25 And there came one and told 
whereunto this would grow. them, Behold, the men whom 

25 Then came one and told ye put in the prison are in 
them, saying, Behold, the men the temple standing and 
whom ye putin prison are stand- 26 teaching the people. Then 
ing in the temple, and teaching went the captain with the 
the people. officers,\ and brought them, 

26 Then went the captain with éut without violence ; for 
the officers, and brought them they feared the people, lest 
without violence ; forthey feared 27 they should be stoned. And 
the people, lest they should have when they had _ brought 
been stoned. them, they set them before 

27 And when they — had the council. And the high 
brought them, they set ‘hem be- 28 priest asked th@m, saying, 
fore the council: and the high We straitly charged you not 
priest asked them, to teach in this name: and 

28 Saying, Did not we straitly behold, ye have filled Jeru- 
command you that ye should not salem with your teaching, 
teach in thisname ? and, behold, and intend to bring this man’s 
ye have filled Je-ru’sa-lém with 29 blood upon us. But Feter 
our doctrine, and intend to and the apostles answered 

ring this man’s blood upon us. and said, We must obey God 

oo 8 Then Pé’ter and the other 30 rather than men. The God 
apostles answered and said, We of our fathers raised up 
ought to obey God rather than Jesus, whom ye slew, hang- 
men. 31 ing him onatree. Him did 

30 The God of our fathers God exalt 'with his right 
raised up Jesus, whom ye slew hand fo ée a Prince and a 
and hanged on a tree. Saviour, for to give repent- 

31 Him hath God exalted with ance to Israel, and remission 
his right hand fo de a Prince 32 of sins. And we are wit- 


and a Saviour, for to give repen- 
tance to Is’ra-el, and forgiveness 
of sins. 

32 And we are his witnesses 
of these things; and so is also 
the Holy Ghost, whom God hath 
given to them that obey him. 


nesses? of these 5 things ; 
*and so ts the Holy Ghost, 
whom God hath given to 
them that obey him. 





1Or, af *Some ancient authorities add fn Aim. %Ge. sayings. *Some 
ancient authorities read and God hath given the Holy Ghost to them that 
obey him. 

The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘ Holy Spirit’’ for “ Hel 
Ghost” wherever it occurs. vee , 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: [Ve are labourers te 


gether with God.—ti Cor. 3: 9. 


LEssON Topic: Experiencing Marvelous Deliverances, 


1. Delivered from Prison, vs. 17-23. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Delivered from Persecution, vs. 24-26. 
3- Delivered from Fear, vs. 27-32. 


DatiLy HoMEF READINGs : 
M.—ACTS §: 17-32. 
T.—Acts §: 33-42. 
W.—Jonah 2: 1-9. 
T.—Jer. 26 : 8-15. 
F.—1 Pet. 3: 8-17. Suffering for Christ 
S.—Luke 6: 17-23. Blessed in trial. 
S.—Dan. 3: 8-18. Boldness for truth. 


The prison opened 
Rejoicing. 
Jonah’s prayer. 
Fearless obedience. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


— 


Lesson Analysis 


I, DELIVERED FROM PRISON, 
1. The imprisonment : 
They... laid hands on the apostles, and put them in publae 
ward (17, 18). 
Joseph's master. . 


. put him into the prison (Gen. 39 : 20), 
Herod... 


shut up John in prison (Luke 3 : 20). 
2. The Liberation : 


opened the prison doors, and brought them out( ag) 


To bring out the prisoners from the dungeon (Isa. 42 : 7). 
The Lord had brought him forth out of the prison (Acts 12 : 17) 


Auangel.., 


3- The Summons : 
The high priest... sent... to have them brought (21). 
Then Pharaoh sent and called Joseph (Gen. 41 : 14). 
The magistrates sent. . . saying, Let those men go (Acts 16 : 35} 
4- The Surprise : 
The officers... found them not in the prison (22). 


My God... hath shut the lions’ mouths (Dan. 6 : 22). 
There was no small stir, . . . what was become of Peter (Acts 
12 : 18), 


Il, DELIVERED 
1. The Rulers Perplexed : 
They were much perplexed... whereunto this would grow (aq). 


What then shall I do unto Jesus? (Matt. 27 : 22.) 
When he had so said, there arose a dissension (Acts 23 : 7). 


2. The Prisoners Respected : 
The captain... brought them, but without violence (26). 


He took them the same hour, . . . and washed their stripes (Acts 
16 : 33) 
Paul was 


FROM PERSECUTION, 


‘suffered to abide by himself with the soldier (Acts 28 : 16) 
3. The People Feared : 

The officers... feared the people, lest they should be stoned (a6). 
If we shall say, From men ; we fear the multitude (Matt. a2 : a6) 


They feared the multitudes, because they took him for a pr 
(Matt. 21 : 46). 


Ill, DELIVERED FROM FEAR. 


1. The August Arraignment : 
They set them before the council (27). 
They will deliver you up to councils (Matt. to : 17). 
They . . . seized him, and brought him into the council (Acts $ : ta) 
2. The Indisputable Charge : 
Behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your teaching (28). 
Unto all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem (Jatke 24 : 47). 
All the city was moved, and the people ran together (Acts 21 : ga} 
3- The Higher Law : 
Peter... said, We must obey God rather than men (29). 
Obey the voice of the Lord your God (Jer. 26 : 13). 
Whether it be right in the sight of God, . . . judge ye (Acts 4:19) 
4- The Counter-Charge : 
Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree (30). 
Him, ... ye... did crucify and slay (Acts 2 : 23). 
Whom also they slew, hanging him on a tree (Acts 10 : 39). 
5. The Supreme Claim : 
Him did God exalt... to bea Prince and a Saviour (3%). 
God hath made him both Lord and Christ (Acts 2 : 36). 
God... gave unto him the name... above every name (Phil 
2:9). 
6. The Complete Confirmation : 
We are witnesses; ...and so is the Holy Ghost (32). 
The Spirit of truth . . . shall bear witness of me (John 15 ; 26). 


And ye also bear witness (John 15 : 27). x 
4 7 
Verse 17.—‘' They were filled with jealousy." (1) A distim 


guished company ; (2) A base emotion ; (3) An ignoble motive; 
(4) An oppressive policy. 


Verse 19.—‘* An angel. . . opened the prison doors."" (1) Doom 
closed upon God's servants ; (2) Doors opened by God's mes 
sengers. 

Verse 23.—‘' When we had opened, we found no man withia.” 


(1) The official errand ; (2) The seeming security ;.(3) The empty 
prison. 

Verse 27.—‘‘ When they had brought them, they Set them 
before the council." (1) A surprising escape; (2) A cautious 
arrest ; (3) An impressive arraignment ; (4) A noble defense. 

Verse 29.—‘' We must obey God rather than men.”’ (1) Com 
flicting claimants for human service ; (2) Decisive submission f 
divine law. 


Verse 32.—''‘ We are witnesses ;. . . and so is the Holy Ghost.” 


(1) The truths in quest'on ; (2) The testimony in evidence ; (3) 
The witnesses at hand ; (4) The confirmations in view. 















































































































Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


ERVENING Events.—External growth and internal 

& peace followed the death of Ananias and Sapphira. 

s of healing were wrought, especially by Peter. Mul- 

from neighboring cities brought their friends who 

were sick and possessed. This marked success was the cause 
the events narrated in the lesson. 

_ Piacrs.—In Jerusalem ; a public prison; one of the tem- 


Lesson 5). 


Time.—There is no indication of time, but an interval of 


e some length is implied in the account of verses 12 to 16. 


PErsons.—The apostles ; the high-priest and other rulers, 
-mainly Sadducees ; afterwards the whole council, and proba- 
_ bly many other elders of the people; an angel of the Lord; 

officers of the sanhedrin and keepers of the prison. 


— 


Critical Notes 


Werse 17.—Au/: In contrast with the prosperity and suc- 
ess narrated in verses 12 to 16.— The high priest: Probably 
Annas (see Acts 4 : 6).—ose up: Bestirring himself in oppo- 
sition. —And all they that were with him (which is the sect of 

Sadducees): It cannot be proven that Annas himself was 
# Sadducee, though some of his family joined that sect. The 


_ previous arrest of Peter and John placed Annas in opposition 


“keep speaking.—A// the words of this Life: 


day. —And taught: 


Pet 


i elders not members of that council. 


to the Christian teachers, and the Sadducees would naturally 
be the most pronounced allies in the new attack. The word 
rendered ‘‘ sect’’ is that from which ‘heresy ’’ is derived ; 


~ but it does not imply the latter sense here.—And they were 


| filled with jealousy: Not * indignation,’ but party feeling, 
Im consequence of the success of the apostles, whose teaching 
‘about the resurrection was especially ebnoxious to them, 
Verse 18.—Laid hands on the apostles: All the apostles 
“were arrested by the Sadducees, or those acting for them.— 
Put them in public ward: * Ward,’’ as in 4: 3. ‘* Public” 
means belonging to the community ; ‘‘ common ’’ may suggest 
an incorrect sense. 

Verse 19.—But an angel of the Lord: Not “ the angel of 
ord;’”’ an expression which has a special significance in 
Testament usage.—Ay night: Probably the night imme- 

: diately following the arrest.— Opened the prison doors’: The 


i angel doubtless opened the doors to release the apostles, ap- 


‘parently closing them again (v. 23).—And brought them out; 
Probably into the street of the city. 

Verse 20,— Go ye: Proceed on your way.—And stand and 
speak: The more exact sense is: Having taken your stand, 
The Revised 

Version spells ‘‘ Life ’’ with an initial capital (comp. ‘‘ Way” 

“mM 9: 2; 19: 9; 22: 4; 24:34, 22. The entire phrase 
‘means: All the instruction pertaining to this new Life, in and 
through Jesus Christ. It cannot be rendered, “all these 
words of life,’ these life-giving truths. 

Verse 21.—And when they heard this, they entered into the 

temple > They obeyed at once. Nothing more is said about 

a the angel.—-Adout daybreak: The temple enclosure was 
“opened for the morning sacrifice about daybreak, the prepara- 
‘tions for that service beginning with the first sign of coming 
Kept teaching until interrupted, as stated 
im verse 26.—But the high priest came: Making his appear- 
“ance at the council chamber.— And they that were with him: 
“The Sadducees, as in verse 17.—Amd called the council to- 
gether > Greek, synedrion,—that is, sanhedrin.—And all the 
senate of the children of Israel: The word rendered “ sen- 
-ate’’ is derived from one meaning old men, and is here 
equivalent to ‘‘ the entire eldership.”’ This may refer to the 
entire body of elders belonging to the sanhedrin, or to other 
The latter view accords 
better with the grammatical construction, though there is no 
evidence that other elders were ever invited to meet with the 

Sanhedrin.—And sent to the prisin-house: ‘* Prison-house ”’ 

-and “prison ”’ represent different Greek terms.—7o have 

_ them brou§ht: The prison and council chamber seem to pave 

_ been some distance apart. 

_ Verse 22.— But the officers that came: Servants of the san- 
not military officers. A change in the order of the 
text calls for the rendering given by the Revisers.— 

| Found them not in the prison : What the officers did find is 

Mescribed in verse 23.—And they returned and told: This 

clause is properly separated from the preceding one in the 


 Werse 23.— The prison-house we found shut in all safety : 
‘Sen ” points to the condition of apparent security in which 
they found the prison.— And the heepers standing at the doors : 


uy “Without” is very poorly supported. The keepers were 
" evidently unaware of the escape.— Aut when we had opened, 


a found no man within: That is, none of the apostles. 
" They may have been the only prisoners that night. There is 
fio intimation that any others were released by the angel. 
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Verse 24.—Now when the captain of the temple and the 
chief priests heard these words: The captain of the temple 
(see on 4:1) would naturally be present, as the executive 
officer of the ecclesiastical tribunal, even when it did not 
meet in the temple.— 7hey were much perplexed concerning 
them: The verb (comp. 2: 12) suggests, not doubt, but being 
entirely at a loss. ‘‘ Them” refers to the words of the offi- 
cers, or, more logically, to the facts they had reported.— 
Whereunto this would grow; What it might become. What 
had happened promised further success on the part of the men 
they had intended to judge. 

Verse 25.—And there came one and told them : Who this 
person was, is, of course, unknown.— 7he men... are in 
the temple standing and teaching the people; ‘In the tem- 
ple’’ is properly joined with ‘‘are;” the two participles 
describe what they were doing. ‘‘Standing’’ (comp. v. 20) 
suggests their having taken a prominent position. 

Verse 26.— Went; ‘Going away ’’ is the literal sense.— 
The captain: That is, ‘‘ of the temple,’’ as in verse 24.—And 
brought them: A very mild term.—But without violence : 
Literally, ‘‘ not with violence.’’ It is implied that no resist- 
ance was offered, and the next clause shows that no display of 
force was made.— For they feared the people: The multitude 
listening to the apostles in the temple would have resented a 
forcible seizure. — Lest they should be stoned: This clause may 
be joined with the preceding one, or with ‘‘ brought them, du? 
without violence.’’ ‘‘ Should be’’ accords better with the 
latter view ; ‘‘ should have been,”’ with the former. 

Verse 27.—And when they had brought them, they set them 
before the council: Literally, “‘in the sanhedrin.’’ If the 
members sat in a semicircle (see on 4 : 7), the word ‘‘in’’ is 
quite appropriate.—And the high priest asked them: The 
high-priest was the proper person to conduct the examination, 
as the head of the tribunal, because of his superior office. 

Verse 28.— We straitly charged you: See 4: 17-21. The 
original is peculiar: ‘‘ With commandment we commanded 
you,’’ thus giving emphasis to the thought of the verb. The 
best authorities omit ‘‘ not,’’ which makes this verse a decla- 
ration, not a question. — Not fo teach in this name: The name 
‘* Jesus ’’ is not mentioned, but there is no evidence that this 
implied contempt.—And behold: In direct opposition ta, the 
strict charge.— Ye have filled Jerusalem with your teaching : 
A common figure of speech to indicate the constant and ex- 
tended labors of the apostles. ‘‘ Teaching ’’ is preferable to 
** doctrine,’ since the latter suggests the matter taught, while 
here the reference is to the fact of teaching.—And intend to 
bring this man’s blood upon us: Deliberately purpose to make 
us responsible for his death. The apostles, in proclaiming 
Jesus as the Messiah, always had referred to his death as the 
act of the Jewish people, and especially of the rulers. 

Verse 29.—But Peter and the apostles answered and said : 
* Answered ’’ is in the singular; ‘‘said,’’ in the plural; thus 
indicating that Peter spoke on behalf of all.—We must: 
Literally, ‘* It is necessary,’’ hence ‘‘ must’’ is preferable to 
‘‘ought.’’ As there is no word answering to ‘‘we,’’ the 
expression points to a universal necessity.— Obey God rather 
than men: The word rendered ‘‘ obey ’’ is not that usually 
occurring, but a stronger form, suggesting obedience to lawful 
authority. The same principle was stated by Peter, though 
less generally, in a previous reply to the sanhedrin (4 : 19). 
The ‘‘higher law’’ absolves from obedience to human au- 
thority, but observe how clearly the Apostle shows that he 
and his associates have the authority of this ‘‘ higher law ”’ 
(vs. 30-32). 

Verse 30.— The God of our fathers: ‘‘ Qur’’ suggests that 
the rulers as well as the apostles owed allegiance to this God. 
—Raised up Jesus: The antithesis shows that this means 
raised from the dead.— Whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree: 
The latter clause explains how he was slain, while ‘slew ”’ 
points to this as their own act. The word rendered “tree ’’ 
means ‘‘ wood ”’ in classical Greek, but its Hebrew equivalent 
has both meanings ; hence-the New Testament use of it (comp. 
Gal. 3 : 13 with Deut. 21 : 23). Peter’s reference to the cru- 
cifixion was bold almost to defiance, in view of the charge 
made in verse 28. 

Verse 31.—Him did.God exalt: This fact proved them to 
be obeying God in preaching Jesus, and hence their duty to 
disobey the sanhedrin.— With his right hand: Compare 2 : 33. 
Here, as there, ‘‘ with’’ is preferable to ‘‘ at’? (Rev. Ver., 
marg.).— 7o be a Prince and a Saviour : The word ** Prince *’ 
is that occurring in 3 : 15, and here the royal dignity is the 
more prominent thought. ‘‘ Saviour ’’ is used here for the 
first time in this book, though the idea it conveys is fully 
expressed by Peter in 4 : 12.— For to give repentance to Is- 
rael, and remission of sins: For this purpose God exalted 
him. He could give repentance ‘to Israel,”’ though that 
people had crucified him ; a pointed and pathetic turn of 
address. On the words “* repentance”? and ‘‘ remission ”’ see 
2 : 38 (Lesson FII). 

Verse 32.— We are witnesses of these things : The readings 
given in the margin of the Revised Version are those of the 
Vatican manuscript,—an authority to which the English Re- 
visers attach great importance. ‘‘ These things,” literally, 
** sayings ;’’ namely, what he had just stated. The personal 
witness of the apostles is emphasized im all of Peter’s dis- 


courses.—And so is the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to 
them that obey him: The referesce here is to the outward wit- 
ness of the Holy Spirit by visible manifestations, not to the 
inner witness spoken of in Romans8:16. To all who obeyed 
God, meaning here accepted Jesus as Prince and Saviour, the 
Spirit came with outward evidence of the truth. The divine 
authority of Jesus, thus attested by their- own personal wit- 
ness and by the gift of the Holy Spirit, compelled the apostles 
to preach, on the principle ‘‘ we must obey God rather than 
men.”’ 


Western Theological Seminary. 


AS 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Jewish Church, like every other, while outwardly 

one, included parties which, except in name, were rival 
and opposing sects. The Sadducees took their name from 
Zadok, the high-priest under David and Solomon (2 Sam. 8: 
17; 15: 24; 1 Kings 1 : 26),—the representative of the elder 
branch of the house of Aaron, that of Eleazer. Proud of their 
high descent, they rejected with scorn all innovations, and the 
expansions of the primitive Mosaic system and ritual, intro- 
duced by the scribes after the return from Babylon, and 
gradually expanded by them into a network of legal refine- 


- 


‘ ments, which covered the whole life, from the cradle to the 


grave, with its meshes. . Accepting, like the Samaritans, only 
the five books of the Law, they resented the pretensions of a 
sect of yesterday, as compared with their own far-descended 
history, to improve on Moses by its doctrine of ‘* develop- 
ment,’’ and drew their theology solely from the Pentateuch, 
with the result that they maintained it to be only a heretical 
invention of the scribes to say that there was any resurrection 
of the dead, or such a thing as an angel or spirit (Matt. 22: 
23; Acts 23 : 8). 

The hereditary primates and magnates of Judaism, they 
were the high nobility of a theocratic community like Judea, 
forming a sacred caste of great ecclesiastics, such as England, 
for example, would have, if its archbishops of Canterbury had, 
for a thousand years, been drawn from one family. Quite 
contented with things as they were, since they held the highest 
places, they had no sympathy with the national aspirations for 
political independence,—any attempt to get which, they felt, 
as Caiaphas frankly owned, was to be shunned, since it would 
lead to the Romans taking away ‘‘ both our place and our 
nation ’’ (John 11 : 48). 

Proud, exclusive, cold, and cruel, they bore themselves 
shamefully towards their sacred office in Christ’s day,—their 
performance of its duties being painfully formal, while their 
aristocratic luxury led them to plunder and oppress the lower 
priesthood, till, at a later period, as Josephus tells us, they so 
engrossed their incomes that many of these poor *‘ clergy ’’ 
died of want. 

The Pharisees—or. ‘‘ Comeouters ’’ from the general popu- 
lation, who could not, or would not, give themselves so 
absorbingly to the observance of the rabbinical enlargements 
of the Law—embraced not only the scribes or * lawyers,’’ but 
many private citizens, and not only held all the doctrines 
repudiated by the Sadducees, but passionately longed and 
plotted for a natiopal uprising against the Romans, under the 
Messiah, whom they believed God would send very soon, as 
their invincible leader, to expel these “‘strangers’’ from 
Judea, and set up his kingdom, in which they expected to 
hold the chief places, as the Sadducees held those in the exist- 
ing state of things. Thus at once revolutionary in doctrine 
and politics, they were hated by the old aristocratic Sadduceés, 
but, to the chagrin of these, had gradually forced their way 
into the sanhedrin, and were thus getting an ever firmer 
footing in the very citadel af Judaism of the old school. 

The rapid spread of Christianity, in spite of the crucifixion 
of Jesus, and the hold gained by the apostles on the people 
by their preaching and miracles, more and more alarmed both 
these classes ; but the Sadducees, who had most to lose by its 
triumph, consistently took the lead in trying to crush it. They 
had failed to check its progress when they arrested Peter and 
John some time before, but now made a clean sweep of them, 
and threw the whole twelve, or as many of them as they could 
find, into prison,—perhaps a cage like that which I saw at 
a pecneee a dungeon like that of Jeremiah (Jer. 32: 2ff.; 
33:13; 37:21; 38:6; 39:15). But if was useless, for (an 


sa by night, " equect the prison doors, and told them - 


to **go back to the temple, and speak to the people as 
before.”’ 

Meanwhile, the sanhedrin had been summoned for next 
morning, and duly assembled, only to be told that, though the 
prisoners had been shut up safely over night, they were actu- 
ally at that moment in the temple teaching as boldly as ever. 
The chief of the temple police, with his officers and a body 
of constables, was accordingly sent to bring them before the 
court, but were instructed carefully to avoid violence, lest the 
people should turn against them and stone them. 

Once more placed before the tribunal, Caiaphas, the high- 
priest, asked them how they could dare to disobey the order 


de! poosate ~ : 


f 
% 





of the court to teach in “this name.’’ They had actually 
filled Jerusalem with their teaching, and evidently intended to 

bring ‘‘ this man’s” blood on his judges. But Peter had 
dismissed all fear of man, since the afflatus of the Spirit had 
stirred up a divine manhood in his soul. As the mouthpiece 
of the apostles, he grandly answered, in their name and his 
own, ‘“‘ We must obey God rather than men,” and then pro- 
ceeded to reiterate the resurrection of ‘‘ Jesus, whom ye slew, 
hanging him on a tree.” He was now exalted by God to be 
a Prince and a Saviour, to- give repentance to Israel and re- 
mission of sins. They were witnesses of these things, said he, 
adding, fearlessly, ‘‘ and so is the Holy Ghost.” 

Luckily for the sanhedrin, a Pherisee member, a doctor of 
the law, Gamaliel by name, restrained their fury, else they 
would have tried to get Pilate to put them to death, as they 
had terrified him into crucifying Jesus. ‘‘ Take care,’’ said 
Gamaliel; “‘let these men alone. If they really be from 
‘God, you can do nothing to overthrow them; but if they be 
impostors or miad fanatics, the bubble will burst of itself, as 
other preachings of other Messiahs have done.’’ Glad of this 
excuse, the court once more dismissed them with a second 
caution. 


Bournemouth, England. 


KAY 
Whom to Obey,—Annas or Angel ? 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE Jewish ecclesiastics had been beaten in the first round 

of the fight, and their attempt to put out the fire had 

only stirred the blaze. Popular sympathy is fickle, and if the 

crowd does not shout with the persecutors, it will make heroes 

and idols of the persecuted. So the apostles had gained favor 

by the attempt to silence them, and that led to the second 
round, part of which is described in this lesson. 

The first point to note is the mean motives which influenced 
the high-priest and his adherents. As before, the Sadducees 
were at the bottom of the assault; for talk about a resurrec- 
tion was gall and wormwood to them. But Luke alleges a 
much more contemptible emotion than zeal for supposed 
truth as the motive for action. The word rendered in Author- 
ized Version “ indignation,’’ is, indeed, literally, ‘‘zeal,’’ but 
it here means, as the Revised Version has it, nothing nobler 
than ‘‘jealousy.’”” ‘* Who are those ignorant Galileans that 
they should encroach on the office of us dignified teachers? 
and what fools the populace must be to listen to them! Our 
prestige is threatened. If we don’t bestir ourselves, our 
authority will be gone.’’ A lofty spirit in which to dea! with 
grave movements of opinion, and hKeiy to lead its possessors 
to discern truth. 

The sanhedrin, no doubt, talked solemnly about the prog- 
ress of error, and the duty of firmly putting it down, and, like 
Jehu, said, ‘‘ Come, and see our zeal for the Lord; ’’ but it 
was zeal for greetings in the market-place, and the chief seats 
in the synagogues, and the other advantages of their position. 
So it has often been since. The instruments which zeal for 
truth uses are argument, Scripture, and persuasion. That 
zeal which betakes itself to threats and force is, at the best, 
much mingled with the wrath and jealousy of man. 

The arrest of the apostles and their committal to prison was 
simply for detention, not punishment. The rulers cast their 
net wider this time, and secured all the apostles, and, having 
them safe under lock and key, they went home triumphant, 
and expecting to deal a decisive blow to-morrow. Then comes 
one of the great ‘‘ buts * of Scripture. Annas and Caiaphas 
thought that they had scored a success, but an angel upset 
their calculations. To try to explain the miracle away is hope- 
less. It is wiser to try to understand it, a 

The very fact that it did not lead to the apostles’ deliver- 
ance, but that the trial and scourging followed next day, just 
as if it had not happened, which has been alleged as a proof 
of its usclessness, and inferentially as of its falsehood, puts us 
on the right track. It was not meant for their deliverance, 
but for their heartening, and for the bracing of all generations 
of Christians, by showing, at the first conflict with the civil 
power, that the Lord was with his church. Its strengthening 
power is to be felt when no miracle is wrought. If his ser- 
vants are not delivered, it is not that he lacks angels, but that 
i is better for them and the Church that they should lie in 
prison or die at the stake. 

The miracle was a transient revelation of a perpetual truth, 
and has shed light on many a dark dungeon where God's 
servants have lain rotting. It breathed heroic constancy into 
the Twelve. How striking and noble was their prompt obe- 
dience to the command to resume the perilous work of preach- 
ing! As soon as the dawn began to glimmer over Olivet, and 
the priests were preparing for the morning sacrifice, there were 
these irrepressible disturbers, whom the officials thought they 
had shut up safely last night, lifting up their voices again as if 
nothing had happened, What a picture of dauntless persist- 
ence, and what a lesson for.us! The moment the pressure is 
off, we should spring back to our work of witnessing for 


Christ. 
ec 
; 


_ The bewilderment of the council comes in strong contrast 
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with the unhesitating action of the apostles, There is a half 
ludicrous side to it, which Luke does not try to hide. There 
was the pompous assembling of all the great men at early 
morning, and their dignified waiting till their underlings 
brought in the culprits. No doubt, Annas put on his severest 
air of majesty, and all were prepared to look their sternest for 
the confusion of the prisoners. The prison, the temple, and 
the judgment hall, were all near each other. So there was 
not long to wait. But, behold! the officers come back alone, 
and their report shakes the assembly out of its dignity. One 
sees the astonished officers coming up to the prison, and find- 
ing all in order, the-sentries patrolling, the doors fast (so the 
angel had shut them as weil as opened them), and then en- 
tering ready to drag out the prisoners, and—finding all silent. 
Such elaborate guard kept over an empty cage ! 

It was not the officers’ business to offer explanations, and 
it does not seem that any were asked. One would have 
thought that the sentries would have been questioned. Herod 
went the natural way to work, when he had Peter’s guards 
examined and put to death. But Annas and his fellows do 
not seem to have cared to inquire how the escape had been 
made. Possibly they suspected a miracle, or perhaps feared 
that inquiry might reveal sympathizers with the prisoners among 
their own officials. At any rate, they were bewildered, and 
lost their heads, wontlering what was to come next, and how 
this thing was to end. 

The further news that these obstinate fanatics were at their 
old work in the temple again, must have further added to their 
perplexity, and they must have waited the return of the officers 
sent off for the second time to fetch the prisoners with some- 
what less dignity than before. The officers felt the pulse of 
the crowd, and did not venture on force, from wholesome fear 
for their own skins. An excited mob in the temple court was 
not to be trifled with, ‘so persuasion was adopted. The brave 
twelve went willingly, for the sanhedrin had no terrors for 
them, and by going they secured another opportunity of ring- 
ing out their Lord’s salvation. Wherever.a Christian can wit- 
ness for Christ, he Should be ready to go. 

The high-priest discreetly said nothing about the escape. 
Possibly he had no suspicion of a miracle, but, even if he had, 
chapter 4: 16 shows that that would not have led to, any modi- 
fication of his hostility. Persecutors, clothed with a little brief 
authority, are strangely blind to the plainest indications of the 
truth spoken by their victims. Annas did not know where 
the question about the escape might lead, so he took the safer 
course of charging the twelve with disobedience to the sanhe- 
drin’s prohibition. How characteristic of all his kind that is ! 
Never mind whether what the martyr says is true or not. He 
has brokeh our law, gnd defied onr authority ; that is enough. 
Are we to be chopping logic, and arguing with every ignorant 
upstart who chooses to vent his heresies? Gag them,—that 
is easier and more dignified. 

A world of self-consequence peeps out in that ‘‘ we straitly 
charged you.’’ And a world of cqntempt peeps out in the 
avoidance of naming Jesus. ‘‘ This name’’ and ‘‘ this man ’’ 
is the nearest that the proud priest will come to soiling his 
lips with the abhorred name, He bears unconscious testi- 
mony to the apostles’ diligence, and to the popular inclination 
to them by charging them with having filled the city with 
what he contemptuously calls ‘* your teaching,’’ as if it had 
no other source than their own ignorant notions. 

Then the deepest reason for the sanhedrin’s bitterness leaks 
out, in the charge of inciting the mob to take vengeance on 
them for the death of Jesus. It was true that the apostles had 
charged that guilt home on them, but not on them only, but 
on the whole nation, so that no incitement to revenge lay in 
the charge. It was true that they had brought ‘‘ this man’s 
blood ’’ on the rulers, but only to draw them to repentance, 
not to hound their sharers in the guilt at them. Had Annas 
forgot ‘‘ His blood be on us, and on our children’’? But, 
when an evjl deed is done, the doers try to shuffle off the re- 
sponsibility which they were ready to take in the excite- 
ment of hurrying to do it. Annas did not trouble himself 
about divine vengeance ; it was the populace he feared. 

So, in its attempt to browbeat the accused, in its empty airs 
of authority, in its utter indiffergnce to the truth involved, in 
its contempt for the preachers and their message, in its brazen 
denial of responsibility, its dread of the mob, and its disregard 
of the far-off divine judgment, his bullying speech is a type of 
what persecutors, from Roman governors down, have launched 
at their victims. 

And Peter’s brave answer is, thank God, the type of what 
thousands of trembling women and meek men have answered. 
His tone is severer than on his former appearance. Now, he 
has no courteous recognition of the court’s authority. Now, he 
brushes aside all Annas’s attempts to impose the sanctity of 
its decrees, and flatly denies that they have any more right to 
command than any other ‘‘men.’’. They claimed to be de- 
positaries of God’s judgments. This revolutionary fisherman 
sees nothing in them but ‘‘ men,’’ whose commands point one 
way while God’s point the other. The angel bade them 
**speak ;’’ the council had bid them be dumb. To state the 
opposition was to determine their duty. Formerly Peter had 
said ‘‘ judge ye ”’ which command it is right to obey. Now, he 
wraps his refusal in no folds of courtesy, but thrusts the naked 


‘*We must obey God’’ in the council’s face. That was a 
great moment in the history of the world and the Church, 
How much lay in it, as in a seed,—Luther’s ‘* Here I stand, 
I can do none other. God help me. Amen;’’ Plymouth 
Rock, and many a glorious and blood-stained page in the 
records of martyrdom ! 

Peter goes on to vindicate his assumption that in disobeying 
Annas they are obeying God by reiterating the facts which 
from Pentecost he had pressed on the national conscience. 
Israel had slain, and God had exalted Jesus to his right hand, 
That was God’s verdict on Israel’s action. But it was also 
the ground of hope for Israel ; for the exaltation of Jesus was 
that he might be ‘* Prince for, leader] and Saviour,’’ and from 
his exalted hand was shed the gifts of ‘‘ repentance and remis- 
sion of sins,’’ even of the great sin of slaying him. These 
things being so, how could the apostles be silent? Had not 
God bid them speak by their very knowledge of these? They 
were Christ’s witnesses, constituted as such by their personal 
acquaintance with him, and their having seen him raised and 
ascending, and appointed to be such by his own lips, and in- 
spired for their witnessing by the Holy Spirit shed on them at 
Pentecost. Peter all but reproduces the never-to-be-forgotten 
words heard by them all in the upper room, ‘ He shall bear 
witness of me: and ye also bear witness, because ye have been 
with me from the*beginning.’’ Silence would be treason. So 
it is still, What was Annas and his bluster to men whom 
Christ had bidden to speak, and to whom he had given the 
Spirit of the Father to speak in them ? 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D 
A General Jail Delivery 


HILE Jesus lived, he fought the Pharisees and they 

him, But when he rose from the dead he shattered 

the doctrines of the Sadducees and drew all their ire on his 

disciples (v. 17). All the apostles were put in prison, God 

took them out, and sent them to the temple to preach before 
the Sadducees got up (v. 21). 

One can hardly help smiling at that simple sanhedrin, and 
at the innocent keepers standing before an empty prison (v. 23), 
There is no reason why one should not. 

Abate nothing of the reality of the miracle. God, who hada 
well-restrained earthquake to open the doors of the dungeonof _ 
Paul and Silas, has a well-trained angel to open that of all 
the apostles. Earthquakes, used to tossing continents, make 
nothing of opening a jail. He wanted a quiet delivery here, 
so he sent an angel. 

Set before your pupils the magnificent boldness of Peter and 
all the rest in the matchless speech (vs, 29-32). There is 
nothing more sublime in literature. Never fail to show the 
supernal greatness of Scripture characters. God’s people are 
God-like. Make pupils look for the highest greatness in con- 
nection with him, in the Bible and out of it. " Run the eye on 
to verse 41, where men just beaten with rods rejoiced that 
they were countea worthy to suffer shame for the name of 
Jesus. They are dignified by indignity, honored by dishonor. 
They are so great that all that men can do cannot degrade 
them. 

What availed education, dignity, authority, supercilious con- 
ceit, when the straightforward truth of inspired men told the 
disagreeable truth? Rulers hunted their holes, and the apos- 
tles walked up the steps of mental and moral empire. The 
secret is in the last words of the lesson: ‘‘ The Holy Ghost, 
whom Ged hath given to them who obey him.”’ 


University Park, Colo. 
KY 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


O YE, and stand and speak in the temple to the people 

all the words of this Life (v. 20). {The lesson for us is, 

when God gives us opportunity, as he did now to these dis- 
imprisoned apostles, at once seize it. How many times, when 
we have chance, we are unalert to use chance! I remember, 
with perpetual shame, an instance in my own life. I had 
been steadily speaking for a good many days, and was quite 
wearied, and was riding home on the railroad in a Pullman 
car. I was intently engaged in reading, when a gentleman 
entered the compartment in which I was sitting, and, noticing 
I was reading a religious book, in a very courteous way sought 
to enter into a religious conversation with me, I let him 
know, as one can, that I did not just then desire conversa- 
tion, excusing myself to myself because of my weariness. He 
went away. I have never seen him since. I was given pro- 
pitious chance to speak the words of the true life, and I re- 
fused the chance. It is a sad thing to do. I have repented 
the doing it many times. But my repentance does not give 
me back the chance. When God opens doors for us, as he 





~~ -@are-or question how he got there. 


did those prison doors for the apostles, as there were opened 
the doors ol opportunity for me, we Christians ought to hear 
and heed the mandate, ‘‘ Go ye, speak !’’ and at once do it, 
It is a great and gracious thing to be alert for service, and 
quickly to enter the open doors for it. The apostles did not 
wait. And when they heard this they entered into the temple 
about daybreak, and taught. 

But Peter and the apostles answered and said, We must obey 
God rather than men (vy. 29). I think the old scene re- 
@nacts itself. There is many a sanhedrin yet before which the 
soul, true to the truth, must stand arraigned, and in whose 
presence the soul must bravely say, ‘‘ We must obey God 
father than men.’’ ‘There is the sanhedrin of expediency. 
This is a fallen world, Denials cannot change the fact. The 
world is not pure, good, true, peaceful. Passion is ~ not 
chained. The innocence of childhood does not become the 
virtue of manhood. This bad world elaborates bad laws, 
fashions, customs. To the man who would live as Milton 
sought to, ‘‘as ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye,’’ to the 
man who would test himself by God and conscience, the 
expedient is perpetually suggested, ‘‘ Such standards are im- 
possible in such a world;’’ ‘‘ Everybody does differently ;’’ 
**If you are to live in the world, you must get on in the wogld’s 
way;’’ ‘You are foolish to stand in four own light; ’’ 
“ Being in Rome, you must do as the Romans do ;’’ to be 
unworldly in a worldly world, to say the least, is decidedly 
inexpedient. But the only right answer before such sanhedrin 
of expediency js the answer of the apostles, ‘‘ We must obey 
God rather than men.’’ There is the sanhedrin of many a 
fashionable amusement. It is right to be amused. 
sometimes relax and soften into play. You cannot keep the 
string of life ténse all the time. But the world seizes this 
necessity for amusement and twists it into subserviency to 
itself. It throws all the glamors of sinfulness ‘about it. 
The world cannot rest satisfied with a decent and mod- 
est dance, but is all the time thrusting into what is called 
society those which, to say the least, stagger on the verge of 
indecency. And when you remonstrate against such things, 
the suggestion comes, ‘‘ You cannot change the customs of 
society ;’’ ‘* You will lose caste ;’’ ‘* You will be tabooed in 
your set, if you are not careful.’’ The only possible answer 
is the answer of the apostles, ‘‘ We must obey God rather 
than men.’’ ‘There is the sanhedrin of worldly success. Ifa 
man do but stand on its eminence, the world does not much 


Toil must 


He is rich; that is 

=< enough. He is a little sovereign on his throne. People 

~ court him. Sycophants speak his praises. So the world 
comes to a young man, and says: ‘See there ; do you see 
that man ? wh) 


Peeteecss has done for him it will do for you ;’’ 
‘Be sure to mount where he stands ;’’ ‘‘ Never mind if the 
paths leading thither are a little crooked and a little muddy ; ”’ 
«* Never mind the means,—it is the end you are after.’’ The 
only true and noble answer is again the answer of the apostles, 
* We must obey God rather than men.’’ There is frequently 

- the sanhedrin of appetite. A man has yielded, and the san- 

hedrin of appetite seizes and summons him, But he will be 
free, he says. Then at once Drink sends all its emissaries 
after him,—of bad companionships. of temptations at every 
street corpver ; inward emissaries of awful, sinking, gnawing 
cravings. What shall the man do? There is only this thing 
to do,—to fling into the faces of this cruelest of sanhedrins the 
manly challenge, ‘‘ I ought to obey God rather ; in his strength 

- 1 will be free ; I will assert my manhood,’’ Yes, that ancient 
sanhedrin has gone ; but there is many a modern one still, in 
whose presence the ancient answer is the only fitting modern 
one,—we must obey God rather than men. 

And so is the Holy. Ghost, whom God hath given to them 
that obey him (v. 32). Obedience is the door to help and 
blessing. It is so everywhere. The wise Bacon said, **Na- 
ture is conquered only by obeying her.’’ What wonders wait 
on man’s obedience to Nature !—swift steamers, which have 
squeezed the ocean into a weekly ferry ; telegraph wires, the 
instant roadways for human thought; X rays, which disclose 
most hidden things. Man obeys Nature, and how she whelms 
him with various and strange aqbility! If we would, in the 
realm spiritual, thus precisely obey God, what spiritual won- 
ders of experience and power would not the Holy Spirit work 
in us and for us ! 


Philadelphia. 
ie 


Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


O-DAY we see all the apostles in prison, This must have 
made the church sad. But the sadness did not last long, 
for while they went to prison one day, they were all out early 
next morning. God sent an angel and got them out without 
any trouble. God does not always act thus, John the Bap- 
tist was in prison, and God let him die there. The same thing 
was to happen to James.- But whatever God does, we know 
is for the best, and it was best for these men, and for the 
cause, that they should be at work again. So God released 
them. But, mark, just as soon as they were out they were at 
their old work of preaching. 
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Now notice the accusation that was brought against them : 
** Ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine.” But this was 
just what Jesus told them to do, and so they were only obey- 
ing his orders. The accusation really showed how well they 
had done their work. And because they did so nobly, we to- 
day have the Gospel in our midst. If they had been as lazy, 
spiritually, as some modern believers are, we should never 
have heard of the life and death of the Son of God. . We ought 
to thank God for such men as these fishermen and peasants 
were, They brought boundless blessing to mankind. 

But the work of these eleven men ought to be the work of 
all believers. It ought to be our business to fill our village or 
our town with ‘‘this doctrine.’’ If only every believer would 
follow the example of the apostles, it would not be long before 
we became a truly Christian nation, and not one in name only. 
Some have the false idea that it is the duty of ministers to 
spread the truth, and the business of no one else. In this 
they are all wrong. The early church never had any such 
thought. The apostles merely started the ball rolling, and 
then every disciple pushed at it with all his might. This is 
why it went so fast. 

Now call attention to the words, Ye ‘‘intend to bring this 
man’s blood upon us.’?’ Why that was just what they had 
said only a few months before this: “ His blood be on us, 
and on our children ’’ (Matt. 27: 25). ‘What right had they to 
complain now? None at all. But the fact is that they now 
wanted to escape from the consequences of their own evil 
deeds. This is never possible. What we sow, that we must 
also reap. From that there is no escape. If you reject 
Christ, you can never from that act reap eternal life. If you 
are full of unbelief, you can never have a harvest that comes 
from faith. Look out, then, what you sow, for that itis which 
will govern your harvest, 

New York City. 


ARSY : 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D, 


[Editor's Note.—Full information about this coursé of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9, 1897. 
A leaflet explaining the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a Bible class, will be sent free to any one, upon 
request. But this leafiet is only suggestive, and each week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies 
of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent upon 
request. A carefully prepared list of books, ‘helpful for furthe 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and re 


as ve 


wil a- , Se, upon qu , © follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.) 


(Acts § : 17-42.) 


I, Tt GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 

Read carefully Acts § : 17-42. Then reread the whole pas- 
sage, noting (1) that the whole Sadducean party (v, 17) was 
behind the renewed attempt to stop the apostolic work ; (2) 
the deliverance by divine agency of the twelve from the guard- 
house ; (3) the importance (v. 21) attached to the whole 
affair ; (4) the admitted popularity and success (vs. 26, 28) of 
the apostolic labors ; (5) the contempt with which the high- 
priest (v. 28) referred to Jesus; (6) the incisive speech of 
Peter ; (7) the shrewd interposition of the Pharisee Gamaliel ; 
(8) the unquenchable devotion (v. 41) of the apostles, 

II. Torics AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION, 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s note above). 

Taylor, ‘‘ Peter,’’ 235-252; Rice, 87-96; Abbott, 69-75 ; 
Lumby, 61-71; Lindsay, 77-82; Farrar, chapter 6; Stifler, 
49-54; Sabatier, 25-38; Stalker, ‘‘ Two St. Johns,’’ 146, 147 ; 
Vaughan, 118-124. 

1. Renewed Aggression. _(1.) In what respects did this 
attack differ from that described in chapter 4? (2.) Does 
verse 18 justify the assertion that every apostle was, and had 
been, teaching and preaching, and that Luke; in chapters_1-5, 
put forward Peter as the most representative man, hence the 
only one mentioned in a very condensed narrative ? 

2. The Divine Deliverance. (3.) What two or three state- 
ments in the narrative emphasize that the deliverance was 
from God? (4.) What was the importance of such a deliver- 
ance to the apostles ? 

3. The Sanhedrin Again, (§.) Notice the five terms used 
in this passage to describe the membership of this body. 
What bearing has this rally of its members upon the impor- 
tance ascribed to the issue? (6.) What was the probable 
cause of the sanhedrin’s ‘‘ perplexity ’’? (v. 24, comp. v. 28.) 
Does their action seem prompted by conscientious motives ? 

4. Peter's Speech. (7.) Improve the following summary 
of its argument : (a) God’s will is our supreme law ; (4) God, 
through the risen Jesus, is directing and promoting our acts ; 
(c) both we and the Holy Spirit being witnesses. Does Luke 
give the whole speech, or a summary? (8.) Abbott calls it a 
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“* true apostle’s creed,’’—a compendium of sound theology. 
Show this, if it fs true. 

5. Gamaliel. (9.) What do we know about ‘the famous . 
Jewish teacher? (10.) Aside from its manifest shrewdness, 
‘was his advice sound? Was he a temporizer, or an advocate 
of religious tolerance ? 

6. The Sentence. (11.) How would the council justify the 
beating administered to the apostles? (12.) What effect did 
it really have ? 


Ill. THe Leapinc Tuovcuts. 

Chapters 1 to § are usually regarded as a literary and his- 
torical unit. Look back over it as a whole;and note its selee- 
tion of incidents, emphasis on two or three ideas, and apparent 
conciseness, 

Note the popular terms for gospel preaching, and what it 
involved (vs. 20, 41, etc., comp. 9: 2). What ‘a happy sig- 
nificance they had ! 

The supreme standard of action in this world must be the 
will of God. But how are we to be sure what it is ? 

Is Gamaliel’s principle ‘‘the true character of a move- 
ment is to be tested by its success,’’ one that can be accepted? 

A sense of God’s approval turns disgrace and apparent dis- 
aster into honor and an assurance of success. 

New Haven, Conn. 

RY 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 
B* QUESTIONING recall the scene of Peter and Joha 
at the Beautiful Gate, the words of Peter to the wonder- 
ing crowd, the anger of priests and Sadducees. Who were 
the Sadducees ?. Let some scholar describe the first arrest, 
the trial before the sanhedrin, the bold words of Peter. What 
did Peter say to the council as to whom they should obey? 
When the council threatened the apostles, and then let them 
go, did Peter and John stop preaching, or go and hide some- 
where to be safe from arrest? They went again to Solomon's 
porch, and preached to the many people who came to hear. 
But that was not all. The Lord gave them power to work 
miracles such as Jesus used to do when he went about doing 
good. Sick people were brought and laid on beds and 
couches in the streets, that, as Peter walked by in the sua- 
shine, even his shadow might fall upon them. Not only the 
sick in Jerusalem, but from the towns and houses outside the 
city, many sick were brought ; and they were healed, every one. 
> ~—, Priests.—The high-priest and-all that were with him 
were enraged. They had already tried the apostles, and com- 
manded them net to speak at all or teach in the name of 
Jesus. Then they threatened them, and only because they 
were afraid of the many people, who believed what the dis- 
ciples preached, they let them go. But when they heard of 
the miracles, and that they were preaching again, they knew 
that something must be done to stop the work of the apostles, 
who were turning the people from them, They resolved te 
use force, and sent officers to seize Peter and John, perhaps 
some others of the disciples, and put them in the commoa 
prison until they could try them and sentence them to be 
punished, 

An Angel of the Lord.—In the dark, still night, while the 
guard slept at the closed doors, and the great barred gates 
were shut, an angel came. No clanking of loosened chains, 
or drawing of bolts, not a sound to waken others, but the prisos 
doors were swung wide open, and the apostles were led forth, 
freemen. The angel words awoke no one within, they gave ne 
watchman a chance to sound an alarm and recapture the 
prisoners. Thg apostles only heard the command, which they 
knew the Lord had sent to them by an angel messenger. Seeia 
the twentieth verse the very words the angel said. What de 
you understand by ‘‘the words of this life’’? Where our 
missionaries teach in foreign lands the people talk about 
‘*the Jesus way.’’ Who said ‘1 am the way, the truth, and 
the life ’’ ? 

The Early Morning.—The high-priest sent early in the 
morning for every member of the sanhedrin to come and hold 
a council to decide what they should do with the men they 
had put so safely in prison the day before. When they were 
already seated in a solemn circle, the high-priest judge, oa 
his high seat in the cénter of the group, ordered the officers te 
go to the prison and bring the men before them. The officers 
came back alone, no prisoners with them. Why was the 
eager expression on every face <3 all leaned forward to hear? 
** We went to the prison; it was shut safely; the keepers 
$tood without the doors; the prison was opened for us,—but 
the cells were empty.’’~ Priests, officers, all wondered, and 
while they all talked,and were confused with doubts, and saying, 
** What are we coming to?’’ a messenger hurried in, bringing 
news. ‘‘ The men whom ye put in the prison are in the tem- 
ple, standing and teaching the people.’’ 

Before the Council,—Captain and officers were sent agaim . 
to bring the apostles. They used no force in the arrest, not 


because they cared for the apostles, but because they were. — 


afraid of the people, lest they might be in a rage, and cast 
stones at them, The prisoners were br . The high 
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priest asked : ‘‘ Did we not charge you not to teach in his 
mame? Ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, and 
intend to bring this man’s blood upon us.’* The charge against 


the apostles was disobedience to the council. 


Peter's Answer.—Peter spoke for the rest, for we read, 
« Peter and the other apostles answered.’’ Either more than 
Peter and John had been in prison, or others of the eleven 
had come to stand by them at the trial. Peter answered the 
charge of disobedience. Whom did he say we ought to obey? 
Then he brought a charge against them, What did he say 
they had done to Jesus? (Meaning of expression ‘‘on a 
tree’ ?) Peter told those Sadducees, who did not believe in 
any resurrection, that God had raised up Jesus, that he had 
exalted him to be a Prince and a Saviour. Peter was so glad 
to preach the gospel that he told those hard-hearted men that 
Jesus was exalted to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness 
of sins. “They could have known, if they would, that even 
the murderers of Christ might be forgiven. Peter said noth- 
ing in his own name, but showed that he was obeying Jesus, 
who bade his disciples be witnesses for him and for the Holy 
Spirit, the gift of God to them that obey him. 

Cut to the Heart.—The men of the council knew their guilt, 
and were furious enough to kill the apostles. But one wise 
man, a teacher of the law, spoke calm words, and quieted 
their rage. ‘‘ Let these men alone,’’ he said; “if this work 
be of men, it will come to naught ; if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it.’’ They listened to the wise teacher, Gamaliel, 
but ordered the apostles to be beaten before they let them go. 
They went, rejcicing that they were counted worthy to suffer 
for Christ, and every day they taught of him. In how many 
ways can you see how the Lord was with the apostles, to help 
them? Look in Psalm 34:7, and see what is promised to 
them that fear the Lord. How many instances can you re- 
member of angel care and deliverance ? 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E, Peck 


A’ WE are to have a year’s study on the Book of Acts, let 

us arrange a plan of instruction with a definite end in 
view ; this to avoid scattering our forces by teaching each 
lesson as it comes, regardless of its relation to the whole 
course, and thus making our course complex as well as covering 
too much ground by teaching without regard to a fixed plan 
or purpose. . 

Historical or chronological relations we cannot well man- 
age with such young children, butsve can present lessons in 
orderly groups, which will serve the same purpose, as the 
children get in this way a clear idea of events, in something 
like regular succession, which is a great help to us in time of 
review. 

We must not attempt too much, however, for we cannot 
teach by chapter or verse, but by grouping events according 
to likeness and difference. We need to hold in mind some 
central thought during our course, which will bind the lessons 
together as a whole. We have it here in the lesson title for 
August 8, ‘‘ Working and Waiting for Christ,’’ for with every 
lesson, not even excluding the temperance lessons, we have 
either the idea of working for our Lord, or of waiting for word 
or sign from him that his work is to go on. 

To-day is a good time to begin our grouping of events, for 
we have already taught quite a number, which are as yet 
somewhat confusedly scattered in the children’s minds. We 
begin with miracles, as these have held attention best thus 
far, and we are to add another to our list to-day. It is best to 
review them in their order, memorizing an appropriate text 
with each. It would be a good plan to group or classify 
these, in sight of the class, under the headings, or topics, 
either by pictures or with blackboard drawing or signs, one 
for each miracle (‘ 1." Pentecost.” ‘2. Healing.’’ ‘‘ 3. Pun- 
ishment.’’ ‘4. Deliverance.’’). Then we group or classify 
** People who have Come into our Lessons: “1. Aposties.’’ 
“2. True Friends ’’ (converts). ‘3. False Friends *’ (Ana- 
nias and Sapphira). ‘4. Those who were Cruel Enemies 
‘of the Cause *’ (Sadduncees). 

With each of these groups of ‘people '’ we review their 
connection with the miracles of our lessons, and memorize an 
appropriate text. Perhaps we cannot learn all these in one 
Sunday, but we turn back frequently to review our groups 
and their texts. - 

The word ‘‘ Sadducees ’’ we need not use, for the sake of 
simplicity. Beginning our-lesson story, we say that those 
who would forbid that there should ever be a church of Christ 
**laid hands on the apostles, and put them in the common 
The angel of the Lord came by night, opened the 

prison doors, brought them forth safely, and said that they 

must stand in the temple and speak “all the words of this 

” life *’ to the people. 
Teach that the apostles were not afraid to do this, even 
though they knew that their escape would soon be found out, 


and trouble and danger would certainly come of it. 


“All the words of this life ’’ the angel had said, ard as soon 
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as it was daylight every word that they knew about Jesus 
Christ they began to teach openly. We go on to tell that to 
find the prison doors ‘‘ shut with all safety,’’ and the keepers 
standing outside, disturbed and troubled these enemies, who 
would not allow that any should hear of Jesus Christ. 

They called a meeting, sent men, who brought the apostles 
there at once, so that they might say without delay, ‘‘ We 
have forbidden you to speak of Jesus Christ. Why do you 
persist in it?’’ Peter and the others answered bravely, *‘ We 
ought to obey God rather than men.”’ 


We pause here to memorize this text, and then continue — 


with the reply of the apostles, emphasizing the courage with 
which they said ‘‘a Prince and a Saviour’’ and ‘‘ We are 
witnesses of these things.’’ 

The apostles would have been killed by these enemies if a 
man wiser than those others, and one whom they respected, 
had not given.them his advice. ‘‘If the teaching of these 
men is not of God,” he told them, ‘‘ it will come to nothing, 
but,”’ said he, ‘* if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.’’ 

We use our Golden Text for application. We make it a 
point to call to the notice of the class the gentleness of the 
apostles under persecution, the fact that they did not resist the 
authorities which shut them in the prison, and which caused 
them to be cruelly beaten. Yet they, persistently and firmly 
stated that they must obey God, by continuing to witness for 
Christ. 

This is an especially good application for our rough boys, to 
whom gentleness and non-resistance seems a yielding to the 
foe. These boys of ours are wont to assert their claims for 
right (if these claims appear to need assertion) with their fists, 
and to memorize this Golden Text, and to learn that firmness 
and persistence, to say nothing of courage, is entirely consis- 
tent with gentleness, is a new idea to them, as well as a most 
valuable application of the lesson, 


Northampton, Mass. 


RSS 
Blackboard Hints 


ONLY TWO SIDES. 


NEUTRAL. 
TRYING 
TO 
JUDGE 


THE TRUTH 
AS IT IS IN JESUS. 


COME OVER THE LINE. 


| OBEY 
PARENTS. 
B GOD sscvme aa mate AUTHORITY. 





ENEMIES. 
EAGER 
TO 
SILENCE 


FRIENDS. 
READY 
To 
DIE FOR 























KY 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“Must Jesus bear the cross alone ?"’ 
“God is the refuge of his saints."’ 

“T love to tell the story.’’ 

‘‘ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds."’ 
‘In all my Lord’s appointed ways."’ 

‘‘ Alas, and did my Saviour bleed ?"’ 

‘*T will sing of my Redeemer.” 
‘Though your sins be as scarlet.” 


Ce) 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


* TCOR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. IN Prison (vs. 17, 18).—Who was the high-priest ? 
(Acts 4:6.) Why was he opposed to the apostles? What 
was the sect of the Sadducees? Why were they hostile to the 
new teaching? (Acts 4: 2; 23:8.) Why did not the trial 
follow immediately upon the arrest ? 

2. THE Doors OPEN (vs. 19, 20),—Who are the angels? 
What have they to do with human life in ourday? Why were 
the apostles released thus miraculously? What objection would 
weaker men have made to continuing their preaching ? 

3- Tue Prison Empry (vs. 21-23).—How could they get 
an audience “‘early in the morning’’? What was the 
“‘council’’? the ‘senate’? ? Who were the “officers ’’ ? 
What does this incident show about God’s care of his obe- 
dient children ? 





4. THE, RECAPTURE (vs. 24-26), What misgivings would 
this event arouse in the rulers’ minds? Why did they “ fear 
the people ’’? What has always been the relation between 
genuine Christianity and ‘‘ the people ’’ ? 

5. THE CHARGE (vs, 27, 28).—Why had the sandedrin no 
right to issue that command? How does their question bear 
testimony to the apostles’ faithfulness and success? How does 
it show an uneasy conscience on the high-priest’s part ? 

6. THE REPLY (vs. 29-32).—In what ways is this response 
a model? Why was Peter the one to make it? On what sort 
of occasions is it still necessary to choose between obedience 
to God and to men’? Why did Peter so use the expression, 
“the God of our fathers’? ? Why did he insist that they 
had killed Jesus? How was Christ already exalted? How 
had the Holy Ghost borne witness to these things? Why 
must Peter have had peculiar satisfaction in proclaiming him- 
self a witness to Christ? (Luke 22 : 54-62; John 21: 15-19.) 
How were the apostles released ? 


For the Superintendent 
1. What classes of people were roused against the apostles ? 
2. What did they do to them? 3. How did God interpose? 
4. How did the sanhedrin discover the miracle? 5. In what 
manner were the apostles again arrested? 6. What chazge 
was brought against them? 7. What was Peter’s reply? 
(Golden Text.) 8, What was the result ? 
Boston, Mass. 
ON 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 
1.. What had the apostles done to arouse the jealousy of 
the high-priest ?. 2, What command had the high-priest given 
the apostles? (Acts 4:18.) 3. What command came from the 
Lord to the apostles ?_ 4. In what way did the apostles heed 
these two commands? 5. ‘What was Peter’s courageous 
answer to the high-priest? (Golden Text.) 
B® These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 


is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASA 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


as HEY Enrerep iNtTO tur Tremere Eauiy 

MORNING, AND TAUGHT.’’—The first services im the_. 
temple were at sunrise, and to the present day it is held by 
the stricter Jews that the prayers of the synagogue should 
commence before the sun has overtopped the crest of the 
Mount of Olives to the east ; that is, the moment his disk has 
appeared above the far eastern horizon. The early. habits of 
all Eastern nations, and not least in matters of worship, con- 
trast widely with those of more western lands, in which dif- 
ferent conditions, and among them especially the cheapness 
of artificial light, have wrought great change in the ordinary 
“habits of the people,—not always, it may be feared, to the 
benefit of their physical constitution. In an Eastern town the 
inhabitant is roused from his slumbers on the house-top, on a 
summer’s morning, by the cry of the muezzin from the top 
of the neighboring mosk tower: ‘Come to prayer, come to 
prayer; it is better to pray than sleep. God is great. There 
is no god but God, and Muhammad the prophet of God.”’ 
The Koran also teaches the superior value of prayer offered 
at daybreak : * for the prayer at daybreak is borne witness unto 
by the angels.’’ 


In. @ 


The less rigid followers of Islam, although 
they may neglect the other four times of prayer, will yet rarely 
be found to omit the ceremony at dawn. Beyond the instine- 
tive feeling that each day should begin with God, there does 
not appear any reason for believing that the early morning ser- 
vices of the primitive Christians were inherited from Jewish 
observances. The worship of the early Christians was held at 
daybreak, or even before it, and in the evening after the sun 
was set, most probably because the believers were in great 
measure slaves, who had no other times at their command, 

‘THe Common Prisow,’’+-We have here another illustra- 
tion of the limited extent of the ecclesiastical power under the 
Romans. The officials of the sanhedrin could, indeed, im- 
prison the apostles, being Jews, in their own prison, but they 
could not punish the keepers for their escape. Had it been 
an imperial prison, the keepers would have been answerable 
with their lives for the security of their charge ; nor would a 
Roman guard have feared a rescue by the populace. 


The College, Durham, England. 
LP... 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘*PuT THEM IN Pupiic WARD.’’—Imprisonment, which, 
among the Egyptians and other ancient peoples, played such 
a large part in the punishment of offenders, is practically un- 
heard of in Israel till the time of the kings. The manslayer 
who fled to a city of refuge was, indeed, deprived of his 
liberty, but it was to him an asylum, not a prison, In the 


time of the kings, some part of the palace, or the king’s house, 
was set apart as a ‘‘house of stocks,’’ wherein the monarch 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































or his officers were wont to confine those who had displeased 
them (2 Chron, 16: 10; Jer. 20: 2, etc.). There was no 
‘* public ’ or common prison until after the exile, when im- 
prisonment appears as a punishment sanctioned by law, to be 
inflicted by judges for certain offenses, (Ezra 7 : 26), The 
Romans used “the castle,’’ or tower of Antonia, as a prison. 
But the apostles were put into sofme place under control of 
the Jewish authorities. This doubtless resembled the public 
prisons in modern Syrian towns under Turkish management, 
into which persons awaiting trial are thrust indiscriminately 
with others accused- of, and condemned for, all manner of 
offenses. It is never a wholesome place, either physically or 
morally, and is frequently little less than a public nuisance, 
It is a significant fact, bearing upon the whole system of Orien- 
tal jurisprudence, that imprisonment attaches no stigma to a 
man, in no sense leaves a stain on his sharaf or ‘‘ honor,’’ as 
it does in our civilized West. 

‘© THE CAPTAIN, WITH THE OFFICERS, BROUGHT THEM... 
WITHOUT VIOLENCE.’’—The rough handling of prisoners, 
condemned or uncondemned, in the Orient, has been notorious 
from of old. That the officers had to treat them thus gently, 
although they had escaped from prison, was an eloquent testi- 
mony to the favor they had gained with the populace. A 
friend of mine in Aleppo assisted an Armenian from Killis 


__-to Obtain the necessary passports to enable him to leave the 


country. He embarked at Alexandretta, whither his brother 
accotipanied him to see him off. There the latter was appre- 
hended, and, in answer to inquiries, stated his intention to 
return to Killis. Forthwith what money he possessed was 
taken from him, his hands fettered behind his back, and a 
heavy chain locked round his neck. Thus loaded, he had to 
march to his native town between two mules, on which rode 
two soldiers. Passing through Aleppo, my friend found him, 
and was able temporarily to relieve his agony. At Killis he 
was to be tried on some unknown charge, and what followed 
is not known. The officers, savage with the friendless, are 
careful to treat ‘* without violence ’’ any who may have power- 
ful friends. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


ITH this lesson, and the occurrence in Acts 4: 17-19 
(which is not included in the lessons of this course), 

we have the beginning of the conflict between Church and 
State. 
is no distinct recognition of the separateness of the two. 


In the old civilizations, Jewish as well as pagan, there 
The 
State took upon itself the regulation of religious matters. 
Pagan officials were nearly always priests also by virtue of 
their office. The maintenance of the purity and perpetuity 
of religious tradition was regarded as a chief duty of the 
magistrate. The notion that religion was capable of taking 
care of itself,.not only had not arisen, but was not ever true 
for that stage ‘of society. It was only in the Church, with its 
consciousness of a living relation to its ascended Head, that 
religion could not merely dispense with the favor of the magis- 
trate, but live on in his despite, and finally force him to an 
unwilling confession of its superior power. And this conflict 
had its uses in hardening the gristle of the Church into bone, 
and fitting her to stand on her own feet. If, by a stupendous 
miracle, the expectation of the early Christians had been re- 
alized, and the Roman world had been converted within a 
generation, the resultant Church would have been of far less 
worth to God and man than was the Church of the martyrs 
and confessors. In every later age we have shared the benefits 
of that first struggle, in which Rome was forced to admit that 
spiritual power is greater than material, andthe unseen King 
_a mightier ruler than the Caesars. 

The note of the Church’s resistance is twice given us by 
Peter. It is that we must obey God rather than men. Within 
the Church’s own sphere this is as pertinent as it is‘unanswer- 
able. It is the assertion that God wills the end for which the 
Church exists, and wills her activity to that end, and has given 
us clear warrant for believing and teaching this. If, then, the 
civil ruler seeks to defeat those ends by destroying or hinder- 
ing the proper means to them, he forfeits the claim to our 
obedience which belongs to him as the minister of God. We 
cannot obey him, because a higher law than his comes in the 
way. He may punish, but the Church is right in offering a 
passive resistance to his demands for obedience. She cannot 
take the sword; the weapons of her warfare are not carnal ; 
but she can suffer, and by suffering wear out the enmity of 
those who oppress her. 

But churches as well as civil rulers have violated the prin- 
ciple of Peter’s saying. They have assumed that there is a 
substantial identity of their corporate interests with those of 
God's kingdom, and that whatever extended the Church’s 
power over men was in accordance with his will. They have 
confounded the Church’s voice with his voice, and have 
claimed Peter’s sanction for a blind obedience to whatever 
she commanded, as being God’s command. 


And states have 
done God's will in resisting such assumptions, and in assert- 
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ing that within their own sphere of civil justice they are no 
more to be overborne by the Church than is the Church in her 
spiritual sphere. For the Staté as over against the Church is 
not the world, nor a secular arrangement, but the order of 
God. Either becomes the world when it accepts ungodly 
maxims and ideals, or attempts to usurp functions not given 
it by God, 
Philadelphia. 


RY 


Lesson Summary 


S° MIGHTY were the works of the apostles, and so nu- 

merous the additions to their followers, that bitter jealousy 
sprang up in those who had been accustomed to rule in reli- 
gious affairs. To arrest and imprison the offenders was easy, 
but, while arrangements for convening the sanhedrin are pro- 
gressing, an angel liberates the prisoners without the knowledge 
of their jailers. Obedient to the angel, the liberated men go 
to the temple at daybreak to preach. Obedient to the council, 
officers go to the prison for the accused. The prison is shut; 
the keepers are on duty; but the dungeons are empty. This 
startling story soon reaches the council, and word comes that 
the fugitives are inthe temple. Greatly perplexed, the council 
sends for them, and they are brought ‘ without violence,’’ 
from fear of the populace.~ In the council they are sternly 
questioned, but they answer bravely for God, and for his once 
crucified, but now exalted, Son. . 


= 
Added Points 


Iniquities begotten of jealousy are not to be tolerated in 
religious realms. They have the savor of the world, not of 
Christ. 

Prison doors cannot shut out God’s angels, nor shut in his 
saints. Deliverance will come, if, by their liberation, God can 
make better use of his servants. 

To go into the temple, and openly renew the offense for 
which imprisonment came, would be madness if not ordered 
of God. 

When God works for his people, even their enemies seek 
peace with them. 

God, rather than men, must be obeyed. 
on this basis, it brings blessing also. 

**Stand up for Jesus,’’ even in the face of his foes, 
has exalted him, and we should do the same. 


If conflict comes 


God 





Recent Books about the Jews * 


HERE are few subjects of which the average person 
is so ignorant as of the real character of the Jews 
and of their religion. ‘This ignorance, however, is of a 
peculiar character. It is not natural, as ignorance com- 
monly is, but acquired—engendered, if the expression 
be permitted—by the conventional manner in which the 
Jew is presented in literature, and to a considerable 
extent also in art. Whether we turn to poetry or to the 
novel, to the drama or to the essay, the Jew is with few 
exceptions drawn in a fashion which bears about the 
same relation to reality as the conventional figures fre- 
quently found in front of tobacco-shops do to the genuine 
American Indian. 

To replace this conventional figure by the real Jew in 
the popular mind is a most difficult task, and a painfully 
slow one. Recently a writer has arisen in France who 
has been willing to go to the trouble of studying the 
Jews and their religion carefully, and the result is a work 
which every. intelligent person might well read before 
pronouncing an off-hand opinion about the Jews. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the author of Israel Among the Nations, és 
a distinguished economist and historian. He possesses 
rare qualifications for investigating such a subject as the 
present status of the Jew, in which a knowledge of 
political economy and _ history is a necessary condition. 
His book is neither an apology nor a defense of the 
Jews, but a remarkably clear, impartial, and faithful 
exposition of the subject. Leroy-Beaulieu—the English 
translation of whose book has been most skilfully done 
by Mrs. Hellman—disposes of many popular errors 





* Israel among the Nations: A Study of the Jews and Anti-Semitism. 


By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated by F. Hellman. 12mo, pp. 
xxiii, 385. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. §r.75. 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. By Israel Abrahams. 8vo, pp. xxvi, 


452. New York: The Macmillan Co. §1.75. 


Studies in Judaism. By S. Schechter, M.A., Reader in Talmudic in 
the University of Cambridge. 12mo, pp. xxv, 336. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
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regarding the Jews. One of the most notable features 
of the book is the complete proof furnished for the propo- 
sition, which will probably come as a surprise to many, 
that most of the traits which are popularly regarded as 
distinctively Jewish are of comparatively modern origin, 
have absolutely nothing to do with the question of race, 
and very little to do with religion, but are due to the 
conditions under which the Jews lived, or, rather, were 
forced to live, during the three centuries preceding the 
French Revolution. The author shows how the ghetto 
life totally altered the physical and mental traits of the 
Jew. Inproportion as the Jews have been freed and have 
freed themselves from the restrictions of the ghetto, just 
so far have these traits which the ghetto impressed upon 
them disappeared. It is not a questi f thescharacter 

of these traits, Some of them were ted, others bad ; 

but the important conclusion fo be drawn from Leroy- 

Beaulieu’s array of facts is that the pqpular conception 

about the Jews and Judaism is erroneegs, because based 

on the wrong assumption that the Jew of to-day is 

molded by influences that reach back to the fermative 

period in the history of Judaism. 

For a good account of the life led by the Jews during 
the centuries of isolatton and ostracism, Israel Abra- 
hams’s excellent work, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
is to be recommended. It takes its place worthily by 
the side of Leroy-Beaulieu, and in a measure supple- 
ments the latter. While Leroy-Beaulieu was largely 
concerned with those phases of Judaism which bring it 
into relationship with the outside world, Mr. Abrahams 
leads us into the homes, the schools, and the synagogues 
of the Jews. He confines himself wisely to the Jews of 
Europe. His division of the subject is happy and 
comprehensive ; and, based as his work is, upon original 
sources, his pages fairly teem with facts of the greatest 
possible interest to the student of customs and institu- 
tions. At the same time he does not lose the thread in 
a too great mass of details, and, as one proceeds, the 
picture drawn by the author becomes clearer and more 
sharply defined. The term ‘‘ middle ages’’ is used by 
Mr. Abrahams in a wide sense, but most of what he says 
is applicable chiefly to ghetto life. To see the ghetto 
Jew at his best we must see him in his-home. In his 
description of this home life, with its quaint customs 
and ceremonies, Mr. Abrahams, while writing sympa- 
thetically, is yet impartial. The rough way in which 
the Jew, was treated the moment he stepped beyond the 
bounds of his ghetto led him to concentrate his love and 
affections on the members of his household. Shylock, 
although a caricature, illustrates this point. He is cold 
and harsh towards the world, as the world is to him, but 
he glows with love when he sees his daughter or thinks 
of his dead wife. Mr. Abrahams shows how important 
it is thus to distinguish between the two phases of 
Jewish life. He would have added to the value of 
his work if he had gone a little deeper in his investiga- 
tion of the religious rites practiced by the Jews of the 
middle ages. At times, too, he glosses over sore spots 
which’ had better be frankly exposed. 

There is stilla third phase of Judaism besides the 
external and internal phases represented by Leroy- 
Beaulieu and Abrahams respectively, that needs to be 
studied if we would rise to a fair understanding of the 
subject, and that is the meaning of Judaism. Among 
modern scholars there is no one better qualified to 
interpret Judaism and its history than the distinguished 
reader’in rabbinical literature at the University of Cam- 
bridge, Mr. S. Schechter. 

His Studies in Judaism have deservedly made a deep 
impression in England, and it is to be hoped that his 
book will find a large circle of readers in this country. 
Mr. Schechter is not only a scholar, ‘but a real*thinker.” 
He is at home in Christian theology almost as much as 
in Jewish theology, and—thanks, no doubt, to the wide 
range of his learning—he is able to set even familiar facts 
in a totally new light. Mr. Schechter is too independent 
a thinker to attach himself to any particular school. He 
has a theology of his own, but the main purpose of his 
book is to illustrate that Judaism is a much more com- 
plicated phenomenon than is commonly supposed, even 
by scholars. A passage at the close of the Introduction 
sounds the keynote to the volume. ‘‘ We are often 
told,’’ says Mr. Schechter, ** that no creed or theological 
system which has come down to us from antiquity can 
afford to be judged by any other standard than by its 
spiritual and poetic possibilities. This indulgence 
Judaism is as justly entitled to claim as any other reli- 




















gion.'’ Mr. Schechter pays his tribute of 
respect to the ‘« great and saintly,'’ as he 
' aptly calls the late Franz Delitzsch, who 
was one of the few theologians to partly 
admit this claim. 

When Mr. Schechter says ‘ theologi- 
ans’’ he means ‘‘ Christian theologians,’ 
and it may at once be said that parts of 
his book are largely meant for this class of 
readers. While Mr. Schechter rarely in- 
dulges in polemics, he feels that scant 
justice has been done to Judaism by Chris- 

_ tian theologians, who are apt to dispose 
of the whole subject by a metaphor such 
as the chrysalis and the butterfly. The 
book consists of a series of essays, four- 
teen in all. Quite a number of these are 
purely historical or literary, but the most 
important deal with vital points in the in- 
terpretation of Judaism. Perhaps the two 
most significant are ‘‘ The Dogmas of Juda- 
ism’’ and ‘‘ The Law and Recent Criti- 
‘cism,’’ while only a trifle less significant 
is the splendid account of the great mystic 
sect in Judaism,—~the Chassidim. 

These three essays may well be studied 
by all those who would- understand the 
spirit of Judaism. While one may not 
agree with all that Mr. Schechter says, he 
certainly shows that it is a time to call a 
halt upon the reckless use, for example, 
of such a phrase as ‘‘legalism’’ w hen | 
speaking of Judaism. Judaism not only 
has its spiritual side, as well as any other 
advanced religion, but Mr. 
proves that spirituality is perfectly com- 
patible with emphasis upon the “ legal’’ 
phases of religious obligations. The 
*‘law’’ and the ‘‘prophets’’ are not the 
opposite poles of a magnet. 
cant feature in the history of Judaism is 
the manner in which legalism and spirit- 
uality are blended into one harmonious 
whole. It is by this blending that it must 
be judged. Mr. Schechter pleads for a 
hearing, —not that he assumes, an apolo- 
getic tone for the faith that is in him, but 
impatient at the purely conventional theses 
that ‘even scholars set up with regard to 
Judaism, he is anxious to place the other 
side of the question in its strongest light. 

No one can fail to be stimulated by the 
author’s vigorous thought, expressed in a 
manner that is as clear, as graceful, and 

’ as forcible, as the thought If one weuld 
see a Jewish mind at its best, one must 
turn to Schechter. An opportunity is now 
furnished to all who desire it to obtain a 
fair estimate of Judaism, and it is a mat- 
ter for congratulation that we now have ia 
English garb three such notable works on 
Jews and Judaism as those to which atten- 
tion is herewith directed. 


HO 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By Robert L. 
Ottley, M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, 
Oxford. (2 vols. 8vo, pp. xii, 924; x, 366. 
New York : The Macmillan Co. $3.50.) 


This large treatise is intended primarily 


, for theological students, as the author 


states in his Preface. 


questions would be likely to read Mr. | 


Ottley’s volumes. But to such a mind 


the work presents itself as of special 
value, since it is at once timely and thor- 
ough. 
general survey of the fact of the incarna- 


tion, dwelling largely upon the purpose 
of it, and briefly summing up the evidence 
Part Il is entitled «Scriptural 


for it 
Presentation,'’ and is a biblico-theological 
essay on the incarnation. Mr. Ottley 
fully believes that the fact permeates the 
_ Scripture teaching, and is stated through- 
~ out the New Testament explicitly as well 
as implicitly. He opposes the notion 
-_ feat the accepted view of the person of 


Schechter | 


The signifi- 


The introductory part gives a 


Christ is not biblical, but an addition of 
Greek philosophy to the New Testament 
teaching. The third part deals with early 
Christian literature, which virtually be- 
longs to the evidence for the incarnation. 
Part IV statés the controversies ante- 
cedent to the council of Nicaa and the 
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results of that council, concluding the 
first volume. The second volume is 
almost entirely historical, consisting of 
six parts: ‘‘The Defense of the Nicene 
Symbol,’’ the «‘ Problem of the Incarna- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ Monophysitism,’’ the ‘* Doctrine 
of the Incarnation ‘in the Scholastic 
Period,’’ ‘«Christology during the Refor- 
mation Peried,’’.and ‘‘Final Systematic 
Form of the Doctrine of the Incarnation.’' 
The last part is theological rather than 
historical, and finds a fitting close in an 
essay on John 3 : 16 as indicating the 
motive of the incarnation. Mr. 
defends the view of the person of Christ 
generally held by Christian believers. 
He regards it as not only scriptural, but 
as a statement of the essential fact which 
is peculiar to Christianity. His theology 
is ‘‘sound,’’ his exegesis is clear and 
accurate, his historical review candid and 
| thorough. Everywhere there are indica- 
ae of his familiarity with the latest 
literature on the topics referred to. His 
style is somewhat exacting in its demands 
hi the attention of the reader, and from 
| thenature of the case the thought is even 
more exacting. The proof. he adduces is 
not like that of a problem in mathe- 
matics, nor is the reasoning that of a 
simple syllogism. Assuming that the 
essence of Christianity is a fact, a unique 
phenomenon, namely, Jesus Christ himself, 
he also assumes that ‘‘redemption’’ is a 
work beyond our power to completely 
“analyze or comprehend. After his long 
discussion he gives place to this citation 
from Dean Church regarding the incarna- 
tion : ‘‘ We may be sure that on the place 
which we really give it in our mind and 
heart depends the whole character of our 
Christianity, depends what the gospel of 
Christ means to us,"’ 
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History of Christian Doctrine. By George 
Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Y: 
University. [iesernetions Theological Li- 
brary. ol. (8vo, pp. xv, 583. New 
York: Charles Shatecr’s Sons. 2.50.) 


American literature is poor in the de- 
partment of doctrinal history. Apart from 
a few monographs, we have only Dr. 
Henry B. Smith’s edition of Hagenbach, 
Shedd’s one-sidett work, and Sheldon’s 
more recent and lucid book. We have 
no good account even of the theological 
developmefit which has taken place in 
the American churches, much as this has 
been desired even by foreign scholars. 
Dr. Fisher's book will help to take away 
our reproach. It is hardly necessary to 
say that it is the work of a thorough and | 
scholarly man, whose pronounced convic- 





Only a studious | tions have not narrowed his interest in the 
mind interested particularly in theological | 


' 
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various forms of theologic thought. He 
has gone to headquarters in the study of 
the sources, and he has accepted the 
guidance which the Germans especially 
furnish for understanding them. Patris- 
tic, medieval, reformative, &nd modern 
theology are handied with equal care, or, 
if any difference be seen, it is in the 
chapters given to the Reformers, espe- 
cially Luther, whom Dr. Fisher appreci- 
ates highly. The chapter on the American | 
development, which fills over fifty pages, 
is the most original in the book, and the 
accounts of Edwards and Bushnell are the 
finest things in the chapter. It is sur- 
prising to see how slight is the notice taken 
of the Protestant mystics, whom Ritschl, 
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with all his hostility to them, shows to 
have played an important part in theo- 
logical development. Paracelsus, Weigel, 
Béhmeexceptas influencing Law), Spener, 
Arnold, and Franke, are not even men- 
tioned. And the Luther development 
after Martin Flacius- (misspelled « Fla- 
vius'’) is all but ignored, Gerhard, Hun- 
nius, and the other great dogmatists, being 
passed over. ‘The arrangement of such a 
work in strict chronological order is im- 
possible, but a closer attention to it would | 
have made some things clearer. 


oo 


History of Oratory and Orators: A Study of the 
Influence of Oratory upon Politics and Lit- 
erature, with Special Reference to Certain 
Orators Selected as Representatives of their 
Several Epochs, from the Earliest Dawn of 
Grecian Civilization down to the Present 
Day. By Henry Hardwicke, member of 
the New York Bar. (8vo, pp. viii, 454. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.) 

If the author had called this a work on 
Forensic and Political Oratory, the title 
would have been more fitting. It is a 
professional treatise rather than broadly 


literary. As a consequence, Mr. Hard- 


wicke has to leap from UIpian to Chat- | 


ham, with a single quotation from the 
medieval period—the age of Bernard, 
Peter the Hermit, Rienzi, and Sayonarola 
—with a single quotation. Nor is the 
account of what is included a history in 
the proper sense. . It is an interesting col- 
lection of pieces and fragments of infor- 
mation, without the literary and historic 
handling which would have woven the 
whole into a unit. 


~ 
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Some Aspects of their 
By R. C. Moberly, D.D., 


Reason and Religion: 
ee Tea oe Tae 


ford. Professor of Pastoral Theology, Ox- 
for (12mo, pp. xi, 156. London and New 
York : Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25.) 


Dr. Moberly expresses his dissatisfac- 
tion with the discussion of reason and its 
functions in the writings even of Christian 
(Continued on page 78) 
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subject to approval as to character, wording, ont 
display. 
subscription list at any time. 

scription, see  aacmanaer t page. 


For Terms of Sub- | 


For Dyspepsia, use “Horsford’ s Acid Phos- | 
phates Dr. J. Guy McCandless, 


of dyspepsia, with gratifying results.’’ 


** Brown’s Bronchial Troches ”’.are a simple | 


yet most effectual remedy for coughs, hoarse- 
ness, and bronchial troubles. Avoid imitations. 


LivinG HYMNS” 


Compiled by Hon. John Wanamaker and 
John R. Sweney of the well-known Bethany 
school. Price: $4.80 per doz. ; sample copy, 
mailed, 50 cts.; words, 15 cts.; for cornet, $1. 


Puita., Pa., * J HOOD Cuicaco, 
evJe 


z0o24 Arch St. o4e W. Madison St. 
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Pittsburgh, | 


Pa., says: ‘‘ 1 have used it in various forms | 
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For Sunday~-School Teachers 
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History of the 
Apostolic Church 


By OLIverR J. THATCHER, Professor in 
| the University of Chicago. 
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The Ideas of 
the Apostle Paul 


Translated into their Modern Equivalents 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 7/4 
| edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
Q-~9 


Sold by bookse li rs. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston 


“A IDs To THE STUDY OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 


The Life and Epistles 
of Saint Paul 


Harmonized and Chronologically Arranged 
in Scripture Language 


By the Rev. S. W. Pratt 
Buckram cloth. Map and Index, $1.00. 
This volume gre a complete scriptural life of Saint 
| Paul, with the full text, and in a harmonious chronologi- 


| cal arrangement of whatever pertains to his life and 
work at any time and-place. 


“It is a good idea exceedin, 
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ly well carried out.’ 


Rev. James Stalker, D.D., Glasgow, Scotland, pon Mor 

of ** The Life of Saint Paul. 

A Year with St. Paul: A Series of Fifty-two Lessong 
on the Life of the Great Apostle, By Cyaxcas E, 


Knox. With numerous maps. tomo. Clo $1.50, 
The author has condensed in this volume the material 
of ail other writers, and has so classified it that, with a 
series of questions, it may be used, if desired, as a texte 
book for each Sunday in the year. 
A. D. FP. RANDOLPH COMPANY 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Send for The Randolph Catalog. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. COPYRIGHT EDITIONS, 


Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 





These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps write 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great tain, 
Hiustrations of ancient monuments, scenes in Bible 


lands, animals, plants, antiquities, coins, etc., to the 
ner of 350, are distributed through the text of the’ 


Ie ie wonderful helps to the popular” 
study of the. Bible” which both smusereses the enormo: 
aman of fruitful critical study which has venaee 2 

im our me | and eon Gang 4 the Bs po: as 
AF that the sacred 





Pertanss, , and in the mete 4 fooling ised the | for H 
M all the aids for the popular study of the , whi 

belong in the general class of Teac ers’ ities, THs 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.” — The /ndependent, Jam, 


14,1897, ‘ 
For sale b ral book sellers. Send for 

our new illuffrated descriptive list. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., 


Dr. Geikie’s new Life of | 


“ Hours with the Bible,’ 
New Testament series. 

“It combines the exact details of Conybeare and 
Howson, and the merjts of Farrar, with special excele 
lences of its own,—a really splendid work. A i, 
beyond criticism.” 

Price, $3.00 4 Postpaid onreceifpt of price, 

two volumes or supplied by any bookseller, 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers 
__ Pourth Avenue and 224 Street, New York 


Oxford Maps 


By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
For Bible Classes and Sabbath-schools 


Ld of St. Paul’s Travels, for the present course of 
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Cloth 
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2 volumes 
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This, with our Maps of Palestine, W estern ame 


Egypt, will cover all Biblical Geography. ~~ 
are accepted authority among students. For “descripe 
tions end commands dations, address, 


Oxford Map Publishers, Oxtord, Ohio. 
Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly 


for Primary Teachers, on the lessons, with Kinder« 
| garten methods. 40 cents a year. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, N. Y. City — 
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‘Sacred Songs, No. I 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 
Is the best one yet! 


Messrs. Moony, Saxnxnry, CHAPMAN, 
MuUNHMALL, Drxon, and others, use it, 


S25 per 100: add 5 cents a copy if ordered by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
| Calenee House, 215 Wabash Ave. GE. oth St., N. ¥. 


| NEW EDITION Now READY. Boundless 


Love, name changed to 


Boundiess Love in Song 


discounts. 
aM CO., New York. 
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The Sanday School Times 


Philadelphia, January 30, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


One C one year 
One copy hes yeast, full payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of schoiars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desifed, at 
the fo fowin, vearly club rates: 

For any num-r of copies (more than onc) mailéd to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies i a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 


rs. 
mere for a club may be ogdered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and perty in a pack- 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so red. 
papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the feachers of a 
get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to pac 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 3 
ree les. One free co y, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well te sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 





“eA dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the an Oy originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 

portionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
. subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
lime as rs may be required. 
Change Address ubscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, oqparasely. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out . Members of package clubs donot have 
this pri , but can have a copy transferred from a 
te address at the rate of one cent 


hen ii has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If § packs e 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

ribers asking to have the direction of a paper 


ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
ch it has m sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
one who sent the previous subscription, 
such will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by —— ; 
br paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
me 
aclu 


the id fer, unless by special uest. ‘The papers 
for Feesif invariably Be disc ‘ing Ler 
tion 

made early. 


of the subscription. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


copy, one year, 8 shillings 

“wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one address, whichgver may be preferred by | 
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For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will reccive yearly 
half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 

to be mailed direct from Philatelphia to the s:bscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 

103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Needs no disguise, 
because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


~ Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, | 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this new Of1 a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
the bottle --a fiat, oval one -- bears our name as 
date in letters at bottom of the 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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Grin 


and bear it. 


. That’s what you'll have to do, if your 
<3¢'xq\), housework tires you out and you won't 
tr take away the hardest part of it with 


Pearline. 


That's what women have 


had to do for lo, these thousands of years. 
Pearline has done, and is doing, 

more to lighten and brighten 
woman’s work than any other 


one thing. 


It saves her time, 


her money, her health and strength, in hundreds of ways. 
Do every bit of your washing and cleaning with Peariine: ss 
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We wish we could make 
everybody believe that 
promptness is prevention; 
that there should be no de- 
lay when you are losing flesh 
and when you are pale, espec- 
ially if a cough be present. 
The continued use of Scott’s 
Emulsion in the early stages of 
lung affections does prevent 
the development of Con- 
sumption. Your doctor will 
tell you this is true and we 
state it without wishing to 
make any false claims or 
false promises. Free book 
tells more on the subject. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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The “ LINENE” are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth both 
sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one collar is 
equal to two of any other kind. 

They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of 
ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 

A sample collar and pair of cuffs by mail for six cents. 
Name style and size. Address; 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
st Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
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Much that you 
ought to know 


about REAL food is printed on 
the package of 


Ask your grocer to let you read 
it—more than we can say here. 
WueaTLet is made from the 


Whole Wheat Berry ** 
contains the right elements for 
nourishment and strength, is 
attractive palatably, and is per- 
fectly and easily digested. 

Rich in Gluten. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO, 
Lockport, N. Y. 








BEAUTIFULLY REPRODUCED IN COLORS 

> 
MILLET’S ANGELUS 
Size, 16X23 inches. Sent, postpaid, for $4.00. 

The original bought by the French le fe 
their National Gallery, Sa “4 the enoet tuhous ond 
highest priced picture ever sold. The religious senti- 
ment is utifully brought out in these prints. 

Sent, postpaid, carefully packed, $4.00. 
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tive of this essential exercise. 


From The Congregationalist. 

No other method counts so much toward 
the unity of teaching and purpose of the 
schools as this, and we are glad to have its 
case so strongly put. 


From The Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 

When such a master in Sundgy-school 
emethods as Dr. Trumbull pronounces on 
Teachers’- Meetings: Their Necessity and 
Methods, a goodly portion of the world wants 
to hear what he has to say. . . . In our opinion 
the more valuable part of this little book is not 
that which enforces the necessity for this sort 
of meeting, but that which explains methods 
for conducting one. 


Bound in fine cloth. 
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Teachers’=-Meetings 


Their Necessity and Methods ~- 
By HN. Clay Trumbull 
Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school isenot a 
Sunday-school without a teachers’- meeting. 
shows why this is true, but he tells, with practical illustra- 


tions, how such meetings may be conducted successfully even 
under difficulties which are commonly supposed to be prohibi- 


in earnest about the perfecting of the work of his school 
ought to know this book through and through. 


Price, 30 cents 
(This price includes the postage.) 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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He not only 


Every superintendent who is 
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From The Independent. 


The American Sunday-school owes as much 
for its best features Sn efficiency to 
the author of this man as to any one we 
can name. ¢ service contributed to its 
further development by this manual is not the 
least in the long seri¢s. 


From The Evangelist. 

In Teacher®’- Meetings: Their Necessity 
and Methods, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull con- 
denses the result of long experience and 
thought, yet not so closely as to be ne Bod un- 
attractive reading. The three short chapters 
show that teachers’ -meetings are a necessity in 
every school, feasible everywhere, and give 
simply and graphically methods of conducting 

m. 


j2mo, 60 pages. 
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apologists. He insists that the spiritual 
life of man is a rational and intelligent’ 
life, but he denies to reason, while un- 
trained by the Spirit, the power to under- 
stand that life and the objects it is con- 
cerned with. He holds that the Christian 
‘principle of the consecration of life in 
death, and of the vivification through 
death of life that has died,’’ must have 
its application to the perfecting of reason 
as well as to character. That is, reason, 
by the sacrifice of its faultiness and weak- 
ness, must rise to a higher and happier 
self-realization. This principle he works 
out at considerable length, applying it 
especially to faith in the Incarnation. 


Cro 
Literary Notes and News 


The Algemeine Zeit- 
ung of Munich, a liter- 
ary journal of excep- 
tionally high standing, reports a swindle 
of considerable dimensions which has in 
recent months been carried on with forged 
autographs of the great Reformer. Offers 
came from book-dealers in Berlin, Leip- 
sic, Halle, Munich, Milan, and Vienna, 
of books formerly belonging to Luther's 
library, and filled with notcs and annota- 
tions from his pen. In the majority of 
cases these literary treasures were editions 
of the church Fathers. The frequency of 
these offers induced the skilled Luther 
specialist, Dr. Georg Buchwald, easily the 
leading authority on Lutherana, to inves- 
tigate this matter, and he has found that 
all these autographs are forged and false, 
in several cases containing chronological 
blunders of a gross character. A warning 
has now been published, signed by Buch- 
wald and others. It is known that fully 
eighty of these annotated volumes have 
been sold at heavy prices. 


Pseudo-Luther 
Autographs 
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A new quarterly, The 
American Journal of 

Theology, edited by the 
Divinity Faculty of the University of Chi- 

cago, which aims at covering the entire 
field of modern investigation and research, 

has appeared., It presents a handsome 
appearance, paper and type being of the 
best. The list-of contributors to the first 
number embraces writers of at least eight 
denominations, the Presbyterians appar- 

ently in excess of even the Baptists. It 
gives the place of honor, in spite of its 
name, to a European scholar, Professor 
Bruce of Glasgow, who treats of Theo- 
logical Agnosticism. Then comes Pro- 

fessor Gregory of Philadelphia and Leipsic, 

who describes Bernhard Weiss as a New 
Testament exegete. Following after a 
paper by Dr. Briggs on the scope of theol- 

ogy come two other Europeans, Professor 
Allan Menzies on the Natural History of 

Sacred Books, and Professor Sanday on 

the Life of Dr. Hort. The long articles 
conclude with one by Professor Strong, of 

Rochester, on recent tendencies in theol- 
ogy, and are followed by Critical Notes 
on passages of the Bible, and book 
notices. There is a surplusage of profes- 

sordom and of exegesis. Historic theol- 

ogy is represented only in the book notices, 

nor are the departments of pastoral and 
liturgic theology at all represented. This 
is a fault which should be corrected care- 

fully. There are already quite enough of 

merely exegetical periodicals in the market, 

without adding yet another. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago_ Press is the publisher, and- 
the rate is $3 a year, single numbers be- 

ing 75 cents, 


New Theological 
Quarterly 











The International Soniday- 
School. Field Workers’ 
Conference 


By Mamie F. Huber 


“ERE first regular conference of the 
International Sunday-school Field 
Workers’ Association, under its new plan 
of work, was held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on January 19-21, 1897. The 
membership of the Association is limited 
to ‘‘international, state, territorial, and 
provincial field workers and officers, paid 
and voluntary, and all other Sunday-school 


and cheaper with 
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All Cleaning 


About the house, paint, floors, pots and pans, dishes and 
glassware, silver and tinware, can be done better, quicker 


OLP 


Wise, PowbER 


Than with any other cleansing compound. 
Be economical, buy 4lb. package. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 





phasis to praise and prayer and Bible 
study ; its discussions should embrace the 
school, its management and appliances ; 
state, county, and township work should 
be explainéd ; and business transacted 
thoroughly, promptly, and with despatch, 

A most practical paper was that of the 
Rev. Dr. C. J. Kephart, State Secretary of 
Pennsylvania, upon ‘The Association 
This has come to be a 
potent factor in Sunday-school work, and 
many asseciations have adopted it. In 


Newspapex.’’ 


summing up the facts and figures gathered 
various associations, Dr. Kephart 
drew the following general conclusions ; 


from 





Boston, Philadelphia. 








field workers endorsed by state, territorial, | Chicago, 8t. Louis, New York, 
or provincial associations,’” the fee being 
one dollar per year. The Association is, | land over, can intelligently explain the 


therefore, in a large degree professional, 
though the sessions of its conferences are 
open to the public. The Association 
recognizes its true relation to the Inter- 
national Convention as an auxiliary in the 


source of the uniform lesson system, and 
certainly nothing like that. proportion 
recognizes any responsibility to any per- 
s6n or organization for it. My firm con- 
viction is that, as a rule, any Sunday-school 
largest sense, and its one aim is to pro- | which thoroughly understands the benefits 
vide such conferences as will better equip | derived through the channels of activity 
the workers for the prosecution of orga- | We represent, and through the uninter- 
nized interdenominational work. | rupted use of the International lesson sys- 
The conference in Louisville proved! tem, will look upon a regular annual 
the value of such annual meetings be- | contribution to its support as one of the 
tween International conventions. Fifteen most profitable benevolences. The plan 
states and one province were represented : | has been tried in Ohio for six years, and 
Missouri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, I!li- | good results have followed, in an educa- 
nois, Ohio, Indiana, Georgia, Alabama, | tional as well as a financial way. If the 
Mississippi, Kansas, Minnesota, Michi- | ‘ Association Day’ is good for Ohio, why 
gan, Kentucky, Tennessee, Iowa, and | not for all the states and provinces? We 
Ontario. The interest in the conference | believe that a uniform day is desirable for 
is evidenced by the fact that the delegates | several reasons : 
came at their own expense. It is not “1. The enthusiasm of uniformity 
within the writer's province to argue the | itself. 
question, but it would seem to be a good | «2, The date, being fixed, is less easily 
investment for every state, territorial, and | forgotten. 


provincial association to defray the trav-| ‘‘3. There is a whole year in which to 





Among the plans for securing co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Muirhead mentioned progres- 


sive city organizations, teachers’ -meetings, | 
. ‘ | 
superintendents’ conferences, delegations 


to state conventions, printers’ ink, and 
personal work. 


‘*« House-to- House Visitation,'’ the third 


subdivision, was discussed by C. C. Wal- | 


lace of lowa. As a strong argument 
for this work, Mr. Wallace, said : «« No 
work has yet received attention in our 


country that is so important, so necessary, | 


so far-reaching, and so fruitful in good 
results. Never since we became a nation | 
has there been such urgent need for this 
kind of work. Reports show that the an- 
nual increase in all the Sunday-schools of 
the nation is about 200,000, while the in- 
crease of population is over 1,000,000 a | 
year, 
our country, and if not another one came 


to us from foreign shores, and if all those | 
who are now of school age could remain | 


as they are until they were reached by the 


present rate, they would have to remain | 


If not another child were born in | 


eling expenses of their field workers, in | 


ferences. 


| work it up. 
order that they may attend these con- | 


The two night sessions of the Louisville 


conference were devoted to the discussion 


of topics of general interest, and were. 


largely attended by the Sunday-school | 


workers of Louisville. The discussions 


| the Northwest, 


during the day sessions were of a more | 


technical nature. 
The address of President Alfred Day, of 
Ontario, upon. the topic, ‘‘ How Can our 


‘‘4. It calls general attention to our 
work.’’ 

On Wednesday afternoon ‘‘City Prob- 
lems’’ was the leading topic considered 
under three heads. Hugh Cork of Min- 
nesota, International Field Worker for 
discussed ‘City Organi- 


zation: Its Character and Work.’’ He 


-emphasized the importance of superin- 
_tendents’ becoming acquainted with every 


Field Workers’ Association be Helpful to 


State and Provincial Work ?”’ came first 
on Weduesday morning, and was one of 
the most important of the entire con- 


other superintendent in their own city ; 
the necessity for city organizations to help 
busy superintendents who cannot spare 
the time to attend conventions ; the abso- 
lute necessity for a union teachers’ -meet- 


children forty-five years before the last 
one would be gathered into the Sunday- 
school. The number of children who are | 
not going to be reached by any agency | 
is simply appalling. it is probable that | 
8,000,000 of the 10,000,000 children of | 
school age, who attend no Sunday-school 
now, will never be reached, for im five 
years many of them will be beyond our | 


reach, and many more added to their | 
num ber.”’ 

‘‘Organized Primary Work’’ was pre- | 
sented by Israel P. Black -of Phila- | 


delphia, Secretary of the International | 
Primary Union. He gave a history of 


1. An Association paper, properly con- 
| ducted, will prove a great help to state 
| and provincial work, even if not wholly 
| self-sustaining. - 
| 2. The Association paper can wisely 

leave the work of preparing and present- 
ing lesson helps to denominational pub- 
| lications, 


3. The Association paper should present 
methods of work and Sunday-school news 
of the territory represented. 

4. The circulation of Association papers 
|must be pushed at state, county, and 
township meetings, and by state, provin- 
| cial and county workers and officers. 
| There are other important addresses by 
| prominent workers, notably, Professor 
H. M. Hamill, International Field Worker. 
A full report is to be published in pam- 
phlet form, and sold at the rate of $5.00 
per hundred ; any one wishing to order, 
| may do so by addressing the writer. 
The Conference was a great success, as 
evidenced by the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the practicability and 
| value of this Conference have demonstrated 
the wisdom of holding conferences €xclu- 
sively for field workers, and their excep- 
, tional value to the state and provincial 
associations represented in them, 


Louisville, Ky. 


Educational 


DO NOT STAMMER se 


Cured eight years, 
Mrs. b. a Fy A. Hart of Oberlin, Ohio, writes us 
te of Jan. 5, 1897: “if - that | am 





— obligations to you, or you did for 
Willis nearly mxGuT YEAKS —_— e talks with 
perfect ease and fluency, and a stranger would 
not have the least idea that he ever stam 


Can refer to John D. Wattles &"Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. adel ghia 


Send for 60 page book to ‘the. 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St., 

Edwin S. Johnston, Principal and teusiied 
Caspar C. Garrigues, Associate. 











APPLICANTS FOR GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
should apply at once, if they to prepare fo 


ference. The principal suggestions were 
the interchange of printed matter, the 
securing of greater concessions from the 
railroads, and the exchange of service in 


ing, since the large majority of schools fail 
to have teachers’ -meetings of their own ; 
_ the imperative need of definiteness in soul- 
winning and soul-building. To supply 


the work and a statement showing its 
growth. At the present time, twenty 
states and four provinces report 150 
Unions, while fourteen states and one 
province have a primary field-worker for 


convention work. 
referred to a special committee, whose 
favorable report was unanimously adopted. 

Marion Lawrance, of Ohio, spoke 
upon ‘International Sunday-School Rally 
Day,”’ 


Mr. Day's paper was | 


as a means of increasing knowl. | 


these needs, Mr. Cork recommended a 
luncheon at regular times for pastors, 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
and their wives, followed by the discus- 
sion of practical methods and the spiritual 
aspect of the work. A point demanding 


edge of internattJnal and state work, and | great care is the selection of proper per- 


securing funds for its support. He said : 
**The International Association is in | 
debt. Probably three out of five of our 
state and provincial associations do not 
make ends meet without a special effort 
at the end of each year, while many asso- 
ciations -are sadly involved. We believe 
the churches and Sunday-schools of our 
land are with us in sympathy and sub- 
Stance just to the extent of their ac- 
quaintance with the real purposes for 
which we exist. The great lack is one of 
education. I! presume it is safe to say 


| 





| sons fur officers; they need not only to 
push and to pray; but also to watch. An 
everlasting stick-to-it-iveness is necessary. 

The second subdivision, ‘‘ Securing 
the Co-operation of City Sunday-schools,"’ 
was treated in a paper by Stuart Muir- 
head of Pittsburg. 

The elements necessary to secure co- 
operation are sympathy, work, and finan- 


| cial support. The obstacles in ‘the way 


of securing it are ignorance of the charac- 
ter of cur work, ignorance of what is being 
done, ignorance of the needs, and the lack 


_ that not one Sunday-school in three, the of contact by state and provincial officers. 


all or a portion of the time. Mr. Black 
urged that more time be given to primary 
work in state and county 
that a primary 


conventions ; 
worker be employed in 
every state and province, if possible ; and 
that there be a primary secretary in each | 
county. 

Following this, Mrs. J. .W.. Barnes, 
Primary Superintendent of Pennsylvania, | 
conducted a conference, developing her 
plan of work. 

W. J. Semelroth of nehepoues then | 
presented ‘‘convention programs"’ in a | 
forceful way : 





| 
th 


URPOSE. 
RATION. 


ARTICIPATION. 
ARTICIPANTS. | 
OINTERS. | 








The program should give special cm- | 
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* 
“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Sarotio is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don't be foolish 
and try to clean house without Sapo. Quick 
work can be done with Sarotio. Commou soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Bo in fashion and use Bavorso, No, 87, 





Church Puretiege 





$500 PREMIUMS 
TENS ST estes tat terete SB “A 


and twenty t will also entitle you 
to pd in our school su », 28 to S dchooks during spare hours 
at fair ae It will also ein, to s% postpaid, one 
ocket m of your state or th as preferred. 
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irculars, discounts, and the maf, all mailed on receipt 
f silver and stamp. remiums open to any active 
or girl, man or woman, till March 1, 1897. Busi. 
ness esta’ 20 years. this notice. It 
will not appear here again. 


W. A. CHOATE CO., Gen’! School Puraishers 
24 State St. (opp. Post-office), Afbany, N. Y. 
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ol Timer Academy free, if you mention 
Times when you enter contest. 


Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 

Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 


90 Canal St., Boston 
Catalogs sent. 
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: STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Most Durable and Decorative 
Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


E. Ss. NORTHROP, 35 cenrd on catales: York. 
THE GREAT CHURCH 


For electric, gas, ~, oil. » Send LIGHT 


dimensions. 
ae Pr Ae om Pearl St., New York. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


speek & & Hastings Co. 
» Mass. 
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Quaker Oats Rolls. One | Bake in hot oven fifteen to 


cup Quaker Oats Porridge 
one cup Graham flour 

two cups ‘wheat flour, 
one teaspoonful salt, hal 

a cake compressed yeas 
dissolved in two cups 

warm milk. Mix 34 


Huarter 
salt, 


together ove 
night; in th@ 
morning roll ou 
half an inch M4 
thickness, cut with 
large,round cutter, fold 
through the centre 
wash over with milk, 
let riseagain, and bake 
in hot ovén fifteen 
minutes, 

Quaker Oats Gems, 
Pour one cup boiling watéig 
over one cup Quaker Oats; 


0 


wheat flour, two 
spoonfuls baking powder, 
one-half teaspoonful salt. 


strain. 


So.ip ONLY In 2 te. Packaces. 


Duaker Oats Gruel. 
fy iwo tablespoonfuls 
Quaker Oats, one- 
teaspoonful 


boiling water. 
Boil. one hour, 
strain and serve 


| Wy Gsecar can 
be added if 
_ desired. 


for invalids. 


ts, half of a lemon- 

ne tablespoonful 

Pour on one 

g water and let 

it stand for three hours, then 


Quaker Oats Stands Alone! 


= Oats 


Soap is Savio 

ferred: by espa ol of 
good taste who have 
once tried it. Match- 
less for the complex- 
ion—makes the skin 
soft, clean and beauti- 
ful. Its “clean” scent 
is much nicer than 
perfumed poor soap’s. 


Economical —luxurious. 
Avoid substitutes. 

Pears’ (tne original) Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 

Sold everywhere—Used everywhere. 


one quart 


A 
gthening 





~ AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





ats Water. 


CASH CAPITAL 
Reserve for Reinsurance and. eal 
other claim ..1,§60,056.56 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 465,734-49 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897. 
$2,525,790.96. 
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FISHIN’ JIMMY 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


This is altogether the most popular of Mrs. Slos- 
son’s exquisite New England stories. “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” is a devout, simple-hearted, mountain 
fisherman,—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
thy, and artlessly ready in heroic self-sacrifice. To 
_ know him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 
and the uplifting power of an unselfish purpose. 

The book is now issued by the Publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
thousand copies of it were circulated by its former 
publishers, It is bound in fine cloth, with frontis- 
piece illustration, and may be obtained of book- 
sellers, or will be mailed to any address for 


30 cents 
the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
John S. Gerhard. 
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John M. oo Walter F. Cobb 
Norm 


Henry Dibbilee 
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EMERSON B. TUTTLE 
President 

THOMAS HUDSON 
Secretary 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE 
Bought for Cash 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Improved Farms 


in the Sunny South, from five dollars per acre u 
Good soil, healthy, mild climate, and Northern aft. of 
rs. tite for free catalog. 


_& B. Cuarrin & Co., Incorporated, Richmond, Va, 
DEAF ? 


The Standard American Brand ;: : + : Established 1860 
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We'll send list of aids for. hearing. 
Claflin Optical Co., Washington, D. C, 
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superinten- 
dents is our International Sun- 
day-school Badge, or will send 
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stamps. Sell six for us, and we 
give youone FREE. Address, 
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C. W. Little & Co., 32 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Complet talog of 
best seeds that 


S E E D > PREE to any adders 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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SOHN BAUSCHEA, Ir. 


different —“r9e 
for every style of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receipt of TEN CENTS, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y_ 
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Should, however, an advertisement of a 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose ¢ 


party not ha.ing good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
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